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A War are stars in the sky 
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E There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a 

_ determination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 
: along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 
~thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and 
threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 
heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there—stars of Hope, 
of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 
—now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
strength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 

be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. 


hat is the Christmas prayer of-the people. 


1957 BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written ten years ago, 








From Where We Sit... . 


The First Rule 


T IS A FREQUENTLY voiced wish that the spirit of 
unselfish good will that characterizes the Christmas 
season might endure throughout the year. This wish is 
the perfectly natural outgrowth of the realization by 
those expressing it that the momentary adoption of a 
changed outlook and attitude by themselves and others 
has created a distinctly better world. They realize, too, 
that this is especially true of the impact of the Christmas 
season upon their home and business environment. It is 
all too often the case, however, that the Christmas spirit 
passes with the season, and that the Scrooge in us goes 
back to being the old unreformed Scrooge. : 


It will be recalled that Scrooge had indicated to the 
ghost of Jacob Marley that the latter had always been 
“‘a good man of business’; to which the Ghost replied, 
“Business! Mankind was my business; charity, mercy, 
forbearance, and benevolence were, all, my business. 
The dealings of my trade were but a drop of water in the 
comprehensive ocean of my business.”’ 


It is heartening to observe the increasing extent to 
which the philosophy thus expressed carries over into 
the present workaday business world. It is manifest in 
much that the business leadership of the country is say- 
ing and doing, and every such manifestation gives fresh 
emphasis to the validity of all the implications of Dick- 
ens’ immortal classic. 


A case in point is a statement of his ‘Philosophy of 
Living,’”’ recently made by Philip R. Clarke, retired 
Chicago banker, before the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club. Mr. Clarke took for his theme the following quota- 


tion which he had encountered in his reading some years 
ago: 


“Once you have gotten it firmly fixed in mind that 
there can be no getting without giving, then you 
have learned the first rule for a successful life.” 


“‘There,”’ said the speaker, “in hardly more than two 
dozen simple words, is a philosophy that, in my opinion, 
will justify and prove itself day in and day out as it 
has since the beginning of time. 


“Look down whatever long corridor of history you 
choose, and I think you will find that everyone who 
lived life with conspicuous success—-who left this earth 
notably better off for his or her presence on it—followed 
that rule resolutely and unswervingly.. . . They all knew 
that the first rule for living a successful life was to under- 
stand that there can be no getting without giving. And 
certainly that rule was fixed firmly in the minds of those 
noble men who founded this nation and the long list of 
great patriots who have preserved it. 


“But let us come down to our own day and to the 
relative simplicities of our own lives. Think of the per- 
sons you know—-your friends, your associates at work- 
whose lives seem to be yielding especially rich dividends 
in contentment and all around well being, and I believe 
you will find without exception, that they are putting 
more of themselves into everything they undertake than 
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they are demanding of others. And conversely one does 
not have to search far to find the malcontent whose 
selfish and oft times unscrupulous life is aimed at a 
maximum of getting and a minimum of giving. 


‘During the speculative spree of the 1920’s, there were 
tens of thousands who thought they could get and get 
a lot and yet give little or nothing. That was a flouting of 
a moral rule, to say nothing of a disregard of sound 
economics, and it could only end the way it did—in the 
Great Debacle of late October, 1929, and the Long De- 
pression. It not only left a scar on our national character 
but should be a constant reminder that a fixation on 
getting without giving is always, in the end, ruinous. 


“But the kind of giving I would emphasize is the every 
day pattern that is within the power of each of us—such 
as giving consideration to the other fellow and his view- 
point—giving courtesy instead of a snub or indifference— 
giving sympathetic attention to a friend who has a prob- 
lem and, above all else, giving complete integrity to one’s 
daily task. By that I mean giving one’s honest, consci- 
entious best to one’s job, whatever it may be. Because 
the satisfying sense of accomplishment that one gets 
back from such giving—from a job well done—is one of 
the most gratifying forces of all, in carrying on a suc- 
cessful life. . . . 


“T have always felt a certain pity for those who 
have never made this discovery [the stimulating re- 
ward that follows the exercise of thoroughness and 
responsibility] and also a very definite resentment 
as I count those who lack occupational integrity—who 
give skimpily, if not dishonestly, of their capabilities 
at work—-to be committing treason against a system 
of enterprise that has been kinder to more people than 
any other ever devised by man. 


“Finally, every one of us can and must give our loyalty 
to those causes which stand for lawful freedom of the 
individual and against enslavement of his mind and 
spirit. 

“All this is the kind of giving-before-getting, the kind 
of giving that begets getting, that I mean. It is some- 
thing I think we must all practice to the utmost of our 
powers, if we want to be counted as first-rate persons in 
the eyes of our fellow men, and to have the satisfaction 
of knowing in our own hearts that we are not wholly 
undeserving of that appraisal.” 


We are deeply grateful to Mr. Clarke for handing on 
to us in language we can all understand this further 
exposition of the “‘first rule for a successful life.”’ 


Editor 
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The Top of the Financial News 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES 
Dual Role 


Harris C. Kirk, 60, president of 
American Trust Co. (resources: $1.6 
billion), also will become chief execu- 
tive officer at the end of this year. In 
the latter capacity, he will succeed 
James K. Lochead, 66, who also re- 
tires as chairman but continues as a 
director and member of both the 
executive and trust committees. 


Mr. Kirk joined American Trust 
Co. in 1921, was elected a vice presi- 
dent in 1926, a senior vice president in 
1947, executive vice president and a 
director in 1955, president in Novem- 
ber 1956. On the organized banking 
scene, he is a member, past director 
and past vice president of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers. 


Guaranty’s Sharp 

Dale E. Sharp, 54, last month was 
elected president and a director of 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
(resources: $3.0 billion) to succeed 
the late William L. Kleitz. 

Mr. Sharp became a member of the 
Guaranty staff in 1931, was appointed 
a vice president in 1942 with super- 
vision over the company’s banking 
relationships in the Midwest. He was 
advanced to the general management 
of the bank in January 1955, and 
named an executive vice president in 
September of the same year. Prior 
to joining Guaranty Trust Co. Mr. 
Sharp had been employed by the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
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Northwestern Bank 


York (1924-28), and by John Nicker- 
son & Co., New York investment 
bankers, (1928-30). 


New President, Exec. VP 

John A. Moorhead last month was 
elected president of Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, largest 
(resources: $496 million) affiliate of 
Northwest Bancorporation, to suc- 
ceed the late Joseph F. Ringland. At 
the same time, Henry T. Rutledge 
was named executive vice president 
and a director. 

Mr. Moorhead joined the former 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Co. in 1930 
and worked in the investment division 
of its trust department. Following the 
merger of the trust company with 
Northwestern Bank in 1934, he trans- 
ferred to the bond department. Later 


he switched to the commercial depart-’ 


ment, and in 1950 was named head 
of the bank’s division B (construction, 
building materials, apparel, retailing, 
paper, petroleum, drug and chemical, 
etc.). He held the latter position until 
1955 when he was appointed executive 
vice president. 

Mr. Rutledge also began his banking 
career in the trust department of 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., subse- 
quently headed its tax division and 
later its pension division. In 1948 he 
transferred to Northwestern Bank’s 
commercial department as chief of the 
business development division. 


Realignment 
Harry M. Bardt, 58, last month was 


HENRY T. RUTLEDGE 
Northwestern Bank 


elected an executive vice president of 
Bank of America NT&SA (resources: 
$10.0 billion). Named to succeed Mr. 
Bardt in his former post as head of the 
bank’s trust department was J. R. 
Johnson, who in turn is succeeded as 
trust officer for Southern California by 
Francis M. Smith. 

Mr. Bardt originally joined Bank of 
America in 1928, was named a vice 
president and trust officer in 1987, 
chief of the bank’s southern trust divi- 
sion in 1941. Since 1947 he has headed 
B of A’s statewide trust department as 
vice president and senior trust officer, 
during which time the department has 
grown, in volume and earnings, by 
more than 300 per cent. 

Shortly after the first of the year, 
Mr. Bardt will transfer from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles to assume 
his new duties as executive vice 
president. He also will continue as a 
member of the bank’s general trust 
and trust investment committees. 

Mr. Johnson, a veteran of 33 years 
with Bank of America, has been vice 
president and trust officer in charge of 
the bank’s southern trust division 
since 1947. He now will move to the 
bank’s San Francisco headquarters as 
vice president and senior trust officer. 
Mr. Smith joined B of A in 1936, was 
in charge of the trust department of 
the Beverly Hills office from 1951 to 
1955, when he moved to the bank’s 
Los Angeles headquarters as a vice 
president. 


Washington Appointment 


Tom B. Coughran, 51, vice presi- 
dent and manager of Bank of Ameri- 
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J. R. JOHNSON 
Bank of America 


ca’s international banking department, 
last month was named Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for Inter- 
national Financial Matters. 


Though Mr. Coughran’s financial 
career began in 1927 (in a small bank 
in Exeter, Cal.), it was not until after 
World War II that he turned to inter- 
national banking. During the war, he 
served on the Special Staff of the War 
Department, later was attached to 
General Eisenhower’s Supreme Head- 
quarters. In 1945 he was assigned as 
executive officer, Economic Division, 
Allied Control Council for Germany. 

His first post-war banking position 
was vice president of B of A’s Oakland 
main office. Shortly afterward he be- 
came vice president in charge of the 
bank’s Far East branches, and in 1949 
was named vice president and manager 
of its international banking depart- 
ment. 


New Chairman, President 

Benjamin Strong, 61, last month 
stepped up from president to chairman 
of United States Trust Co. of New 
York, which specializes in fiduciary 
and investment management opera- 
tions. Elected to succeed him as presi- 
dent was 48-year-old Hoyt Ammidon, 
who had been associated with Vincent 
Astor as a partner of Astor & Co. and 
vice president and trustee of the Vin- 
cent Astor Foundation. 

Mr. Ammidon launched his banking 
career with The Hanover Bank in 
1932, worked in both the trust and 
commercial departments and was 
named a vice president in 1950. He 
has been a trustee of United States 
Trust Co. since 1954, also is a director 
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TOM B. COUGHRAN 
U. S. Treasury 


of United States Lines, Vertientes- 
Camaguey Sugar Co. and other cor- 
porations. Mr. Strong, who continues 


as chief executive officer of United © 


States Trust Co., joined the bank as a 
vice president in 1933, became first 
vice president in 1938, president in 
1947. 


CORPORATE FINANCING 
Jet Deal 


Ever since 1955, earnings of the 
nation’s major airlines have been in a 
tail spin. As a result, the lines have 
been experiencing no little difficulty in 
obtaining financing for their costly jet 
equipment programs, which are made 
virtually imperative by competitive 
conditions in the industry. 

Last month, however, at least one 
major airline could report that it had 
found the financing it needed: United 
Air Lines announced that arrange- 
ments were being completed for a $100 
million credit from a group of banks 
headed by The First National City 
Bank of New York. Simultaneously, 
United announced jet aircraft con- 
tracts totaling $100 million for 10 
Douglas DC-8s and 11 Boeing 720s to 
be delivered in 1960. 

The 21 planes represent the second 
stage of United’s jet equipment pro- 
gram. A previous order for 30 DC-8s 
(to be delivered in 1959) was placed in 
December 1955, at which time the 
company arranged financing amount- 
ing to $150 million. 


The Biggest Ever 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. last month announced plans 
for the largest corporate securities 


BENJAMIN STRONG 
United States Trust 


HOYT AMMIDON 
United States Trust 


offering in history: $720 million of con- 
vertible debentures. It is expected 
that the issue will be approved by 
stockholders at a special meeting on 
January 15. Then on or about Feb- 
ruary 7, stockholders will receive 
rights to purchase debentures on the 
basis of $100 principal amount for each 
nine shares held. The subscription 
period will run until about March 12. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank has 
been named as trustee of the whopping 
issue. 

This will be AT&T’s eighth con- 
vertible debenture offering since the 
end of World War II, but its first since 
1955. This year the company has sold 
two $250 million non-convertible de- 
benture issues at competitive bidding. 
In October 1956 it sold 5.7 million new 
common shares via rights. AT&T’s 
offers of stock and convertible deben- 
tures are made without benefit of 
underwriting. 


OPINIONS 
Tax-Exempt Governments? 


Two bankers from widely separated 
parts of the country last month advo- 
cated the same solution to the growing 
national debt problem. Speaking be- 
fore the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, Ben H. Wooten, 
president of First National Bank in 
Dallas, urged the issuance of a tax-free 
U.S. Government bond to be ex- 
changed for current issues as they 
mature. Said he: ‘Sales of such bonds 
would absorb money from the existing 
supply and not put any new money 
into circulation. Tax collections are 
the greatest in the history of our coun- 
try—and yet the bonds of the U.S. 
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Government are selling more than $5 
billion below face value.” 


Rates & Revenues. Regarding the 
impact of the plan on Government 
revenues, Mr. Wooten figured that 
tax-free bonds could be sold at ap- 
proximately half the present coupon 
interest rate, ‘“‘and we are of the 
opinion that not one-half the interest 
now paid on the Government debt is 
collected back in income tax.” 


Richard P. Chapman, president of 
The Merchants National Bank of Bos- 
ton, advanced much the same theory 
in an address before the Mid-Conti- 
nent Trust Conference of the American 
Bankers Association: “The desirability 
and wisdom of the Treasury lengthen- 
ing the maturity range of Government 
issues, and of increasing nonbank 
holdings, are widely acknowledged; 
but the obvious manner in which some 
measure of this could be accomplished 
seems to be ignored. Individuals and 
trustees would have an interest in 
long-term Government issues bearing 
low coupons, provided that they were 
fully or partially tax exempt. In years 
gone by, some issues of this type were 
outstanding; and with appropriate 
legislation the Treasury could 
sell them again, and greatly to its 
advantage.” 


Poor Prospect. That the necessary 
legislation would be forthcoming, how- 
ever, s:emed very doubtful. “Such a 
suggestion,’”’ Mr. Chapman conceded, 
‘fis presently regarded as politically 
suicidal, as offering a refuge against 
taxes for the well-to-do. 


“The irony of this is, of course, that 
the large quantity of high-grade mu- 
nicipals of all descriptions and maturi- 
ties now available provides such in- 
vestors all the refuge against Federal 
income taxes that they could possibly 
want. The advantage would be all 
with the Treasury in the much lower 
coupon rates that would be possible 
for new issues, which would far exceed 
any probable loss of income tax reve- 
nue. I regard this as too sensible a sug- 
gestion to have the slightest prospect 
of adoption.” 


BANK STOCKS 
Dividend, Share Changes 


@® The Hanover Bank (assets: $1.8 bil- 
lion) will pay a stock dividend of one 
share for each nine held of record 
January 24, subject to stockholder 
approval at the bank’s annual meet- 
ing on January 15. It is anticipated 
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that the regular annual dividend of $2 
a share will be continued on the larger 
capitalization. 


@ Valley National Bank ($472 million) 
will pay a 10 per cent stock dividend, 
subject to approval of stockholders 
at their annual meeting on January 
21, to holders of record as of that 
date. Valley Bank’s last stock 
dividend, amounting to 5 per cent, 
was paid in January 1956. The bank 
pays a regular quarterly cash dividend 
of 25 cents a share. 


@ Republic National Bank of Dallas 
($803 million) 1) issued a 3 per cent 
stock dividend, 2) offered its stock- 
holders rights to subscribe for an addi- 
tional 223,125 shares at $45 a share, 
and 3) hiked its monthly cash dividend 
rate to 15 cents a share from 14 cents. 


@ The Northern Trust Co. ($706 mil- 
lion) is paying a stock dividend of one 
additional share for each nine shares 
held of record December 17. The board 
expects to continue the current divi- 
dend rate of $12 a year on the in- 
creased number of shares. 


@ Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
($2.1 billion) will pay a 2 per cent 
stock dividend, subject to the appro- 
val of shareholders at their annual 
meeting on January 28. The bank pays 
a regular quarterly cash dividend of 
$1 a share. 


@ Industrial National Bank of Provi- 
dence ($468 million) boosted its quar- 
terly dividend to 45 cents a share from 
40 cents. In addition, the bank will 
pay a 4.54 per cent stock dividend, 
subject to shareholder approval at the 
bank’s annual meeting in January. 
In November 1956 the bank distri- 
buted a 10 per cent stock dividend. 


@ Irving Trust Co. ($1.8 billion) will 
pay a 2 per cent stock dividend to 
stock of record February 5, subject 
to the approval of holders at their 
annual meeting on January 29. A 
year ago, Irving Trust paid a 10 cent 
extra in cash. The bank pays a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 40 cents a 
share. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
1958 Team 


William C. (Decker) Jackson, Jr., 
president of First Southwest Co. of 
Dallas, was elected president of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America at the association’s 46th 
annual convention in Hollywood, Fla., 
this month. He succeeds Robert H. 
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Craft, president of Chase International 
Investment Corp., wholly-owned for- 
eign financing subsidiary of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

Rounding out IBA’s new slate are 
five vice presidents: William M. 
Adams, Braun, Bosworth & Co., De- 
troit; J. Earle Jardine, Jr., William R. 
Staats & Co., Los Angeles; William D. 
Kerr, Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chicago; 
W. Carroll Mead, Mead, Miller & Co., 
Baltimore, and William H. Morton, 
W. H. Morton & Co., Inc., New York. 

Decker Jackson, now 50, launched 
his financial career with the First 
National Bank of Plano, Tex., in 
1928. Four years later he helped 
organize the investment banking firm 
of Callihan & Jackson, which was 
subsequently incorporated and then 
liquidated when both principals en- 
tered military service in 1942. Fol- 
lowing the war, he was instrumental 
in organizing First Southwest Co., 
of which he became a director and 
president. Long active in IBA, Mr. 
Jackson most recently has served on 
its nuclear industry and oil and 
natural gas committees. 

New Governors. Also taking office 
at IBA’s convention were 16 new gov- 
ernors previously elected by their re- 
spective regional groups: Curtis H. 
Bingham, Charles B. Harkins, William 
J. Lawlor, Jr., Frank L. Reissner, 
William F. Machold, Alonzo C. 
Allen, C. Edward Howard, Albert 
Pratt, Joseph Ludin, William S. 
Renchard, Walter H. Steel, Dana 
F. Baxter, Dennis E. Murphy, Rod- 
erick D. Moore, Arthur C. McCall 
and Mark A. Lucas, Jr. 
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This particular December marks the end 
of an especially busy year for us. We 
handled a record-breaking number of 
orders and yet had time to do a lot in 
the way of research, machine develop- 
ment, and plant expansion. We set up 
a separate division in St. Paul to handle 
engineering and experimental work, 
and made a good start in the study of 
redesign of checks and precision forms 
in anticipation of mechanized check 
handling specifications, which should 
be firmed up in the near future. 


We completed a fine new building in 
California’s beautiful San Fernando 
Valley, and are now in the process of 
filling it with top-notch equipment and 
experienced people. We moved into a 
new plant in Paoli, where we had 
outgrown our quarters, got the roof on 
a new building in Indianapolis which we 
will occupy in the early spring, picked 
up an extra five thousand feet in our 
St. Paul plant, representing space 
formerly occupied by our machine shop, 
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CHECK PRINTERS 











WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


we will pay the following vices _ _ 


De Se 36.50 each 
Ses $18.00 each 
| Ae $9.00 each 
$3 Gold_______- _..$25.00 each 
$2.50 Gold _____- __.$ 6.00 each 
PAWN 2 Seen cae _.$ 7.50 each 
We are also seeking the following _ - 
SAND co ss occ cca $400.00 each 
M28 ore $500.00 each 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to _ - 


9, 


UY 


123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 


One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers 
Coin Appraisals forBanks. Estates, Insurance Companies 





Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON. PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL, DALLAS 














and put a new Cleveland plant on the 
drawing board, with plans to break 
ground in April. 


A number of major improvements were 
made in our manufacturing procedures, 
notably in the flow of work and 
precision controls. We finished test 
runs on a new high-speed imprinting 
press and put through a production 
order for twenty, ten of which will be 
completed this coming year. An experi- 
mental two-cylinder imprinting press 
is now being tested, and our small 
lithograph presses, which we formerly 
made ourselves, are being replaced 
with larger units as fast as we can get 
perforators built to work with them. 
These mechanical improvements, plus 
accompanying gains in the more 
effective use of related accessories, 
should put us in good position to 
meet the demands of 1958. And just 
to make sure that these demands will 
exist, we have expanded our sales staff 
twenty per cent. 








BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 












NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 
Desks— 


Cork Boards for 
posting notices— 





Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
separate— 


Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 
name embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 


Write for Banking Catalog. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 









Warm greetings to 


our Banker Friends 
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glow express 
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OF MEMPHIS Memphis, Tennessee 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Challenge for Management 


The Economic Policy Commission of 
the American Bankers Association, 
in a report on bank earnings: 


OR MANY years it has been 
comparatively easy for banks 
to report fairly satisfactory 

earnings. Bank profits in the years 
ahead will depend to a far greater 
extent than in the past upon the 
ingenuity, skill and foresight of 
individual bank managements . 

All things considered, the long- 
term outlook for gross operating 
earnings does not look too bad, 
assuming continued economic 
growth. The volume of bank assets 
should expand considerably, and 
gross earnings per dollar of assets 
could easily rise above current lev- 
els. On the other hand, deprived of 
a strongly rising trend of interest 
rates and. with reduced opportuni- 
ties for shifting from low-yield to 
high-yield assets, it seems highly 
improbable that gross operating 
earnings can maintain the same 
rate of increase they have enjoyed 
over the past decade. 


This obviously has far-reaching 
implications for banks’ net earnings 
and profits. If there is a slackening 
in the rate of increase in gross 
operating earnings, net earnings 
will be squeezed unless the banks 
are able to moderate the rising 
trend of operating expenses. 


Portfolio Policy 


Richard P. Chapman, president of 
The Merchants National Bank of 
Boston, before the 26th Mid-Conti- 
nent Trust Conference of the ABA: 


iw underlying fundamentals 

continue to favor long-term 

growth in the American econ- 
omy; and until proved otherwise, 
the common stocks of successful 
leading companies offer the best 
prospect for sharing in this. I con- 
tinue to believe as a long-term 
program in substantial common 
stock ratios for most trusts, ranging 
from 50 per cent upwards. But 
long-term growth in our economy 
has never been achieved in a 
straight-line trend, and the late 
stages of a long boom is a time 
when, while not losing sight of our 
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ultimate objectives, we stand to 
lose little by an extra margin of 
caution. 

Therefore, while freely commit- 
ting the fixed income fund to high 
quality long-term bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks, and actively using 
(the present) transitional period to 
upgrade present common stock 
holdings by concentrating in indus- 
tries and companies with better 
prospects and sound investment 
characteristics, I would continue 
to maintain adequate buying re- 
serves. I would do so in the belief 
that from these uncertainties will 
emerge favorable opportunities to 
buy common stocks for those willing 
to exercise the qualities of patience 
and restraint. 


Review Indicated? 


Dave Matthews, manager of the bank 
and institutional investment service 
of Hayden, Stone & Co.: 


ores after the beginning of 
the year many commercial 
banks raised interest rates on 
time deposits to 3 per cent. They 
have had nearly a year’s experience 
with the increased costs involved. 
It is safe to say that in the great 
majority of cases the increased in- 
terest payments on time deposits 
did not draw enough additional de- 
posits to provide a sufficient margin 
over their costs to make up the 
additional expenses on the total of 
time deposits already in the bank. 


If as indicated by recent Federal 
Reserve actions and statements, we 
are facing a period of declining in- 
terest rates on bonds, this would 
also imply a probable decline of 
earnings on other bank assets. 
Loans were much below seasonal in 
the second half of 1957 to date. The 
first half of any year is usually a 
period of declining loans. It might 
be very well for commercial banks 
to begin to consider what their 
interest payment policy will be in 
1958. Some banks may want to 
take action prior to the event rather 
than waiting to see just what the 
effect may be at the end of 1958. 


Dealer Dilemma 


John Reilley, vice president in charge 
of the time sales division of The First 


Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co.: 


Y ALL indications, more and 
more (automobile) dealers are 
either giving up in despair, by 

necessity or otherwise, because of 
the low profit picture, or are being 
compelled to pour back into their 
businesses the profits accumulated 
during the lush years. I wonder 
just how much longer we can expect 
a weakening dealer organization to 
withstand the shocking realization 
that during a period of peak econ- 
omy, many dealers are struggling 
to survive. It is not quite clear in 
my mind whether our dealers, the 
manufacturers or our financing in- 
stitutions are at fault. Perhaps a 
good guess would be a combination 
of all three factors . 

_In the face of increased prices, 
new extra equipment for the 1958 
cars and decreased finance reserves 
due to the increased cost of money, 
I do not see how dealers can expect 
an improved picture in this re- 
spect, unless terms are extended to 
the point where the potential pur- 
chasers can afford the monthly in- 
stalments. This means utter dis- 
regard of collateral values. It is im- 
perative that we stand fast and hold 
the line or suffer the consequences. 


Pru’s Forecast 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, in its business forecast for 
1958: 


N 1958, the main buying segments 
of the U.S. economy are likely 
to move as follows: business 

capital expenditures will be down 
$3 billion from the 1957 figure; 
home buying will be up by $1 
billion; consumer spending is likely 
to rise by $11 billion, with in- 
creased emphasis on durable goods; 
offsetting movements within the 
inventory sector are likely to result 
in little change in total inventory 
purchases; government (Federal, 
state and local) spending will rise by 
$5 billion; and the net export sur- 
plus will probably decline $1 bil- 
lion. Total purchases are thus likely 
to increase by $13 billion above 
the 1957 level. Gross national 
product will probably rise from 
$436 billion in 1957 to almost $450 
billion in 1958. 





The ART of correspondent 


An expert can identify a painting by the technique of the artist. 
A banker can tell the difference in the banks he deals with by their 
personality and service. 


Chase Manhattan’s philosophy of correspondent banking might be Service to Correspondents 
summed up this way— 


To provide complete and modern facilities; Serna elt Gdn 
To apply them to serve your needs; 


And to serve always in a friendly, helpful way. Quick collection of items 
Why not talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 


Execution of security orders 


Analyses of investment portfolios 


THE Credit information * Full foreign services 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK hain sce 


Many personal services 
HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. ¥. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Financial Institutions Act of 1957, as passed by the Senate last March, 
faces some rough going in the House Banking Committee, which is expected to resume 
hearings on the bill next month or early in February. 

Biggest issues will concern bank mergers and cumulative voting. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill would vest the final say-so over bank 
mergers in the Federal bank supervisory agencies under the FDIC Act, rather than 
in the Justice Department under the Clayton Act as urged by "anti-merger" 
Congressmen. It also would make cumulative voting in the election of national 
bank directors optional, rather than mandatory as it is now. 

Highly critical of these and other provisions of the bill are such vocal 
majority members of the House Banking Committee as Wright Patman of Texas and 
Abraham J. Multer of New York. 





Meanwhile, Rep. Multer has been busy drumming up support for his bill to 
establish a system of national mutual savings banks. 

In addition to providing for the formation of new institutions, the bill 
would permit existing state savings banks and Federal and state savings and loan 
associations to convert themselves into national mutual savings banks. 

The New York savings banks, which hold more than half of all savings bank 
assets, have strongly approved the bill in principle. The NYS association would, 
however, substitute the Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the Comptroller of the 
Currency as the chartering and supervisory authority, and the FDIC for the FSLIC 
as the insuring agency. Mr. Multer says he likes the former change and would 
approve of the latter if the Comptroller were removed from the FDIC board. 

The national savings bank idea already has drawn heavy fire from numerous 
commercial bankers, and almost certainly will be opposed by ABA. 





The House Small Business Committee held hearings last month on the financing 
problems of smaller concerns. Among those testifying were Federal Reserve Chairman 
Martin, Treasury Secretary Anderson, SBA Administrator Barnes and representatives 
of the American Bankers Association and the New York and American stock exchanges. 

Testimony covered general monetary policy, the need for tax relief and 
various proposals for the establishment of "special" banks or investment companies 
to supply long-term loans and equity capital to small enterprises. 

Following the hearings, the committee declared that "the Government can give 
immediate help to small business by eliminating some of the inequities in the 
Federal tax structure." The outlook for such tax relief this year, however, has 
been dimmed by the prospect of heavier Federal spending. 





A non-governmental Commission on Money and Credit to conduct a broad three— 
year inquiry into the public and private monetary and credit policies of the U. S. 
has been announced by the Committee for Economic Development. 
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midnight 


snack... 
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armored truck picked up 


28,000 cash items at the airport 


Nothing could be more leisurely than a 
midnight snack. 

But no one could be less leisurely than 
we while this is going on—and the city sleeps. 
All through the night, our armored trucks 
are speeding to and from the airport to pick 
up cash items for processing. 

On a typical trip at midnight, for in- 
stance, we picked up 28,000 items—and sped 
them directly to the bank without so much 


as a moment’s delay at the post office. All 
told, about a quarter-ton of cash items are 
hurried to us each day from the airport. 

Is it any wonder, correspondents from 
coast-to-coast like to do business with us? 

If you would like to know how we can 
save you money by saving you time, why not 
get in touch with us? 

We'd be glad to discuss it with you in 
your Office. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CORPORATE FINANCING— 







TRENDS & OUTLOOK 


Inventories & Receivables. . 


Bank Loans. . 


New Securities Issues . . 


In 1955 and 1956, corporations borrowed heavily at banks, often on a ‘‘term” 


Plant & Equipment 


Other Sources 


basis. In recent months, however, corporations have reduced their bank indebt- 
edness, and sharply increased their capital market ne The near-term 


corporate financing and bank 
lending is one of the significant 
financial developments of our time. 
While it is true that there has always 
been great fluidity between our cap- 





T" CHANGED relationship between 


ital and money markets, many de- 
velopments of recent years have 
further lowered the barriers and 


made our commercial banks increas- 
ingly vulnerable to shifts between 
these financing mechanisms. 


As corporations (and banks) have 
increased in size, there has been a 
marked tendency to place more and 
more loans with commercial banks 
for longer and longer periods of time. 
This tendency has been given added 
impetus by the prevailing keenly 
competitive conditions with the re- 
sult that the orthodox criteria of 
purpose and maturity have become 
steadily less important factors in 
the determination of lending poli- 
cies. Loans for capital purposes, 
renewals of loans previously made, 
and instalment payment term loans 
have become more or less common- 
place. The growing prevalence of 
these lending practices and the prob- 
lems created by them are set forth 
in considerable detail in a careful, 
thought-provoking study, ‘‘The Prob- 
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outlook is for a continuation of this trend. 


By RAYMOND RODGERS 
Special Contributing Editor* 


lem of Bank Liquidity,” 
earlier this year by the Institute of 
International Finance of New York 
University, from which the follow- 
ing is quoted: 


published 


“The practice of renewing ma- 
turing short-term loans has grown 
considerably in recent years. . 

The maturity of business loans 
has also been steadily increased. 
These developments were clearly 
brought out in a recent survey, 
the results of which were sum- 
marized in the September 1956 
issue of the Monthly Business 
Review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. According to 
this study, 46.9 per cent of the 
amount of all commercial and 
industrial loans made by Fourth 
District member banks were out- 
standing on October 5, 1955, to 
borrowers who had been contin- 
uously indebted to the same banks 
for two years or more, while 25.1 
per cent of the loan volume rep- 
resented continuous indebtedness 
of five years and over. There is 
some evidence, the study con- 
cludes, that part of the proceeds 
of these loans was used to finance 
capital expenditures rather than 


*Mr. Rodgers is professor of banking in the Grad- 
vate School of Business Administration, and in the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance of 
New York University. 











short-term or _ seasonal 


ments.”’ 


require- 


By reason of their significance and 
the impact they will have in the 
days ahead, this article will be de- 
voted to an analysis and evaluation 
of the more outstanding of the 
relatively recent shifts and changing 
relationships between the capital 
(savings) and money (bank credit) 
markets, particularly those which 
have occurred since the early part 
of 1955. 


The Fruits of Easy Money 

The drastic reversal of Federal 
Reserve credit policy which began 
during the second half of 1953 laid 
the monetary foundation for a boom. 
The three reductions in reserve re- 
quirements, in July 1953 and in 
June and July 1954, created a large 
volume of excess reserves which 
the banks promptly employed in 
the purchase of $7.2 billion of se- 
curities and an increase of $3 billion 
in loans in 1954 alone. To this 
$10.2 billion of newly created money 
another $5 billion was added in 1955 


This expansion of bank credit, com- 
bined with the generally ‘‘easy’”’ 
attitude of the Federal Reserve 


authorities as reflected, among other 
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BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 





A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 
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Illuminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 








COIN COUNTING MACHINES 
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ABBOTT MODEL 49 


The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Also: Abbott quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, etc., etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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things, by the February and April, 
1954 reductions in the discount rate, 
caused an abrupt drop in interest 
rates. 


Banks and other lenders’ thus 
found themselves possessed of an 
increased supply of funds for which 
they sought employment at sharply 
lower rates in the capital and money 
markets. Major outlets for these 
funds were found in the financing 
of home construction and automo- 
biles on greatly liberalized terms. 

Aside from their effect on the 
demand for credit and capital, the 
great booms in automobiles and 
housing created shortages of labor, 
raw materials, and finished goods. 
Moreover, the increased purchasing 
power placed in the hands of our 
highly paid automobile and_ con- 
struction workers quickly found its 
way into the consumer market, with 
the result that American industry, 
in general, was unable to produce 


promptly and in full measure the 
goods and_ services so_ insistently 
demanded. 


This burgeoning of consumer de- 
mand generated one of the greatest 
investment booms in our history. 
As indicated in Table I, capital ex- 
penditures by corporations for new 
plant and equipment were 22 per 
cent greater in 1956 than in 1955, 
and they have increased a further 
5.5 per cent this year. Table I also 
shows the substantial increases that 
have occurred in some of the other 
factors underlying the demand for 


1939 
Expenditures for New 
Plant and Equipment 
(in billions)! 


Non-agricultural 
ment (in millions)? 


Employ- 













38.0° 






Average Hourly Earnings 
of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing’ 





Wholesale Prices’ 


(1947-49-100) 50.1 












business, but excludes agriculture. 
> Bureau of the Census. 
3 Department of Labor. 








TABLE | 


IMPORTANT CAUSES OF INCREASED DEMAND 
FOR CAPITAL AND CREDIT 
1949 


$5.5 $19.3 $26.8 $28.7 $35.1 


50.7 


$0.63 $1.40 $1.81 


99.2 |110.3 


1 Securities & Exchange Commission; includes both corporate and noncorporate 





capital and credit. 


Instead of curtailing consumption 
so that labor and raw materials 
could be used to increase plant and 
equipment, housing and public facil- 
ities, people actually increased their 
purchases through the use of credit, 
particularly instalment credit. In- 
sistence on new houses, new auto- 
mobiles, new schools, new roads, 
and all other modern “necessities,” 
without regard for the adequacy of 
available savings, created such strong 
inflationary pressures that the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities were forced 
to adopt a policy of active credit 
restraint, starting in the first half 
of 1955. In addition to the obvious 
fact that sound, permanent growth 
can be financed only out of savings, 
the credit authorities were undoubt- 
edly alarmed by a widespread ‘“‘in- 
flation psychology’”’ which was caus- 
ing many people to try to live at a 
level that could not long be sustained. 

The upward pressure of credit 
restraint, added to that created by 
the excess of demand over supply, 
caused an almost precipitous rise 
in both long- and short-term interest 
rates, as shown by Table II. 


Impact on Corporate Borrowing 


Three rather distinct stages can 
be seen in the impact of this ex- 
pansion and inflation on corporate 
borrowing. In the first stage, bank 
loans were sharply increased to help 
finance a mounting total of inven- 
tories and accounts receivable (see 











1954 





1955 


1956 1957 * 










$37.0 






54.7 | 56.5 | 58.4 | 59.2 


$1.88 $1.98 $2.08 


110.7 114.3 (117.65 


* September—preliminary estimates. 
5 Week ending October 15. 
® 1940—-Series started that year. 
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Table III). These increases had to 
be financed in addition to the fi- 
nancing of plant and equipment 
expenditures of which so much has 
been heard. 


In fact, the amount of external 
funds required to finance the _ in- 
crease in working capital was two 
or three times the amount needed 
for capital expenditures, since de- 
preciation reserves and retained prof- 
its supplied much of the money 
used for the latter purpose. During 
1956, for example, corporate in- 
ventories and notes and accounts 
receivable rose $14.5 billion, but 
external sources were called upon 
to supply only about $5 billion for 
investment in plant and equipment, 
despite the very high level of spend- 
ing which prevailed in that field. 

To aid in financing 1955’s $20 
billion inerease in gross working 
capital, bank loans, after declining 
$351 million in 1954, were increased 
by $6.4 billion, or 24 per cent (see 
Table IV). And, a further increase 
of $5.5 billion followed in 1956 to 
help finance the $11.1 billion added to 
working capital in that year. It will 
be noted from these tables that, al- 
though corporations also turned to the 
capital market and sold both stocks 
and bonds, the net changes in cor- 
porate securities outstanding are con- 
siderably smaller than might be 
expected. Thus, during 1955, when 
commercial loans at banks were ex- 
panding at a rapid rate, corpora- 
tions used the capital markets at 


about the same rate as they did in 
1954 when such bank loans were, 
in sharp contrast, actually declining. 

It was not until 1956, when forced 
to do so by an extremely tight money 
market, that corporations began to 
rely more heavily on the capital 
market by increasing their net se- 
curities outstanding at an annual 
rate $1.6 billion greater than in the 
previous year. It should be kept in 
mind, moreover, that corporations 
were able, during this first stage of 
expansion, to negotiate a substantial 
part of their bank borrowings on a 
term loan basis. The commercial 
banks, in other words, were financ- 
ing corporations on both a short- 
and intermediate-term basis. And 
it sometimes developed, both in- 
advertently and otherwise, that the 
financing was done on a long-term 
basis. 


Restraint vs. Liquidity 


The second stage of the boom was 
characterized by both credit  re- 
straint and reduced liquidity. The 
commercial banks in particular be- 
gan to have what might be called, 
for lack of a better term, “ratio 
pains,” as the ratio of capital to 
risk assets threatened to fall below 
the traditional rule-of-thumb level 
of 1 to 7, and in some cases actually 
fell below that level. 


This reduction of bank liquidity 


developed very rapidly as_ credit 
restraint forced the banks to sell 
Government securities in order to 


TABLE I 


INTEREST RATES 
(Percent per annum) 


Finance 
company 
paper 
placed 
directly, 
3- to 6- 
months ' 


Prime 
com- 
mercial 
paper, 
4- to 6- 
months! 


Short- 
term 


Loans’ 


1.58 
2.18 


1954 aver. 1.42 


1955 aver. 1.97 
3.06 


3.82 


3.31 
4.00 


1956 aver. 


1957 Sept. 


' Average of daily prevailing rates. 
2 Nineteen large cities. 


3 Except for new bill issues, yields are averages 


computed from daily closing bid prices. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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U S Government 
securities (taxable). 
3- to 5- 

year 
issues ® 


Cor- 
porate 
bonds ' 


Rate on 

new 3- 

month 
bills 


9353 
1.753 
2.658 
3.578 


Long- 
term 
bonds 


2.53 
2.80 
3.05 
3.64 


1.82 
2.50 
3.12 
3.93 


3.16 
3.25 
3.57 
4.44 


' Third quarter average. 
5 Consists of selected note and bond issues. 
®§ Moody's Investors Service. 
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Gathering information about 
Arizona’s rapidly changing 
—and expanding— economy 
is part of the job of our 
49 offices located in 
39 Arizona communities. 





This information is 
yours for the asking. 
Write our Research Dept. 
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Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank's name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 





“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 


101 W. 31st St., Dept. BM., New York 1 ,N. Y. 
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TABLE Ill: 


Changes in Selected Current Assets: 


U.S. Government securities 


Notes & accounts receivable 


Inventories 


Change in Total Current Assets 


Which Was Financed by Changes in: 


Short-term bank debt, other notes 
& accounts payable 


Other current liabilities 


Net working capital (i.e., !ong- 
term borrowings, etc.) 


Investment in Plant & Equipment 


Funds Obtained from Depreciation & 
Retained Earnings 





U. S$. CORPORATIONS* 
(Billions of Dollars) 


1954 


—2.3 
+5.3 
—19 


+4.0 


+4.1 
—0.2 


NA 


NA 





1955 


+ 4.1 
+10.4 
+ 4.7 


+20.0 
+ 8.5_ 
+ 4.4 
+ 7.) 


24.2 


24.0 


1956 


— 4,7 
+ 7.2 
+ 7.3 


+11.1 


+ 5.0 
+ 0.6 


+ 5.5 


29.8 


24.5 


*Excluding banks, savings & loan associations and insurance companies. 


TABLE IV: 


Net Change in Outstanding Corporate 


Securities 


Net Change in Commercial Loans 
(Including Open Market Paper) at 
All Insured Commercial Banks 


*Through June 6. 


TABLE V: 


All Insured Commercial Banks 


Holdings of U.S. Government obliga- 


tions 


Holdings of bills & certificates 


U.S. Corporations* 
Cash & U.S. Government securities 


Liquidity ratio (cash & Governments 
to current liabilities) 


1954 


+6.1 


—0.4 





1954 


$68.0 


$10.2 


$52.6 


51.2% 


1955 


+6.9 


+6.4 


THE DECREASE IN LIQUIDITY 
(Billions of Dollars) 


At Year Ends 


1955 





$60.8 
$ 6.4 


$57.3 


49.6% 


CORPORATE SECURITIES & COMMERCIAL 
LOANS OUTSTANDING 


(Billions of Dollars) 


1956 





+8.5 


+5.5 





1956 


$57.8 
$ 7.7 


$53.3 


43.9% 


*Excluding banks, savings & loan associations and insurance companies. 
Sources: Federal Reserve Board and Securities & Exchange Commission. 


First 
Half 
1957 





+ 


Le 


15.8 


First 
Half 
1957 





+5.8 


+0.3* 


June 
1957 





$56.0 
$ 8.3 


$48.2 


40.9% 


meet the demand for loans. In ad- 
dition to deteriorating capital and 
risk asset ratios, there was a direct 
reduction of consequential propor- 
tions in non-risk assets. Thus, as 
shown in Table V, during the period 
of great loan expansion extending 
from the end of 1954 to the end of 
1956, holdings of Government se- 
curities by all insured commercial 
banks declined $10.2 billion. Even 
more important, from the stand- 
point of liquidity, Treasury bills 
and certificates held by the banks 
declined during the same period by 
$2.5 billion, or 24 per cent. 

Unfortunately, at the same time 
that bank liquidity was declining, 
corporate liquidity was also in a 
sharp downward trend. Although 
cash and Government securities, as 
shown in Table V, held up better 
than might have been expected in 
view of the pressure of expansion 
and inflation, the increase in current 
liabilities was so great that the 
liquidity ratio (cash and Govern- 
ments: current liabilities) dropped 
from 51.2 per cent at the end of 1954 
to 40.9 per cent on June 30 of this 
year. On the basis of this yardstick, 
corporate liquidity had fallen to 
pre-war 1939 levels. 


“The Hard Way Back”’ 


The third stage of this changing 
relationship between corporate fi- 
nancing and bank lending started 
to develop during the third quarter 
of 1957. For both corporations and 
banks it might aptly be called the 
hard way back! 


The sharply decreased liquidity 
of both borrowers and lenders made 
it increasingly difficult to obtain 
bank loans. It became all but im- 
possible for corporations to secure 
the term loans on which many of 
them had relied so heavily in the 
first stage of the expansion; and it 
was necessary at the same time for 
many corporations to finance dis- 
tributors who could not secure the 
local credit necessitated by their 
higher-priced and expanded inven- 
tories. Corporate and non-corporate 
inventory accumulation, much of 
which was involuntary, passed $91 
billion, and the financing involved 
posed a problem for manufacturers 
as well. In short, there was increased 
pressure on working capital from 
every quarter. 


Resort to the commercial paper 
market proved of little help, quanti- 
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tatively speaking. Commercial paper 
sold by dealers in the open market 
showed a steady decline from $733 
million at the end of 1954 to $501 
million at the end of August 1957. 
During the same period, the finance 
paper placed directly by finance com- 
panies increased from $1.2 billion 
to $2.3 billion, while the volume of 
bankers acceptances increased from 
$872 million to $1.2 billion. This 
amounts to a total increase of only 
$1.3 billion in the amount of fi- 
nancing obtained from the so-called 
open-market sources during the en- 
tire period of expansion. And much, 
if not most, of this paper is held by 
the commercial banks. 


In view of the foregoing, recourse 
to the capital market, regardless of 
corporate distaste for the high rates 
prevailing, has been about the only 
alternative left for corporations—and 
they’ve taken it. During the third 
quarter of 1957, corporations offered 
$3.0 billion of securities, compared 
with $2.7 billion in the third quarter 
of last year. ‘That brought the total 
for the first nine months of 1957 to a 
record $9.9 billion, $2.0 billion more 
than was offered in the like period of 
1956. 

The net increase in corporate secu- 
rities outstanding will rise from $8.5 
billion in 1956 to an indicated rate of 
around $11.5 billion in 1957. 


Partly as a result of the record 
volume of funds raised in the capital 
market, and partly as a result of the 
reduced capacity of banks to expand 
loans, business borrowings from banks 
have shown little increase in 1957. 
Since the first of the year, commercial 
and industrial loans at the nation’s 
weekly reporting banks have risen 
only $272 million, compared with a 
rise of $3.8 billion in the like period 
of 1956. 

And since midyear such loans ac- 
tually have declined $984 million, vs. 
an increase of $1.5 billion in the cor- 
responding 1956 period. This is the 
first time since 1947 that business 
loans have failed to rise seasonally 
during the second half. 

The shift of financing from the 
banks to the capital market is thus 
well under way. The impact, of 
course, will tend to center on the 
larger banks, but the over-all reper- 
cussions, particularly those taking 
the form of downward pressures on 
money market rates, will affect all 
banks. 


(Continued on pag : 24) 
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“Here so soon...?- 


EVEN OUR OWN correspondents are often amazed. 
THEY KNOW our clearances go by air mail... 
DIRECT to our own 556 clearing points. 

BUT THE SPEED is still pretty surprising. 

TIME SAVED is up to four days. 

OUR CORRESPONDENTS enjoy other advantages. 
TRANSIT operations around the clock. 


4 
taj 


ACCESS TO huge credit files. Investment advice. 
DOZENS of other useful services. 

MORE DETAILS? One of our officers will call. 
JUST DROP ws a line. Or phone LOcust 8-1700. 
ASK FOR the Correspondent Bank Division. 


Banking since 1782 


The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


30 offices—Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 















































Whether your customers 


drive-up... 


With Diebold Drive-Up Windows, customers en- 
joy the ultimate in friendly, helpful, personalized 
banking service. They bank quickly and easily .. . 
without parking problems. A two-way Hi-Fi com- 
munications system provides more privacy than 
normally possible in a busy lobby. In addition, the 
weather-tight deal drawer . . . which stops instantly 
and automatically at the slightest resistance . . . can 
be extended beyond the curb line to accommodate 
curb-shy drivers. Teller can retract drawer from 
any extended position. 


















SF Diebold offers two 
magnificent new windows 
for Zo/hing on the Go! 
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or walk-u 


When customers use Diebold Walk-Up Windows, 
they can talk to tellers as easily and privately as in 
the lobby . . . thanks to a two-way Hi-Fi communi- 
cations system. For simplified “sidewalk” banking, 
they find all forms and pens at their fingertips on a 
brightly lighted king-size writing shelf. Weather 
protection is provided by a full width canopy. 
Interior of deal drawer is visible to customer 
and teller at all times. And, for teller’s conven- 
ience, the writing shelf is opened and closed from 
inside the window. 





These two NEW Diebold Windows offer you twelve 
exclusive features. Investigate Diebold before you 
buy! Mail this convenient coupon... today. 


Manufacturers of the world’s 
finest banking equipment 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
925 Mulberry Road, S. E. * Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send complete information on your new 











* 0D Drive-Up Windows 0 Walk-Up Windows 
NN sini caicenci ncaccemscsiindemampeticai 
Street 
tnmncoeres¢é 8. A TFT EC O TO csc nseiaceniieelaieeeaaate State 








N-436-D) 925 MULBERRY ROAD. S.E. [.¢ {CANTON 2, OHIO 
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The Outlook 


Turning to the outlook, it seems 
clear that business has not only 
leveled off, but has started to de- 
cline. Total employment in Sep- 
tember showed the first year-to- 
year decline in nearly three years. 
Plant and equipment spending has 
turned downward, and a recent sur- 
vey shows that a sizable drop must 
be expected in the months ahead. 
The importance of such capital ex- 
penditures to business activity is 
indicated by the fact that, in the 


twelve years since the end of World 
War II, spending for plant and 
equipment dropped in only two 
years, 1949 and 1954, and both were 
years of recession. 


Many prices are distinctly weaker, 
and this is especially true of those 
of sensitive industrial commodities 
which are traded in organized mar- 
kets. These have dropped some 16 
per cent since they reached a peak 
last December. Wholesale prices 
started to decline in September, and 
consumer prices may be _ expected 


GOVERNMENT 
STATE * MUNICIPAL + HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS + RAILROAD 
PUBLIC UTILITY & INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 








to show some declines in the months 
ahead, especially after the Christmas 
rush. 

Also pointing to declining busi- 
ness activity and a corresponding 
decline in the demand for bank 
credit are the more than ample in- 
ventories, the decline in unfilled 
order backlogs, and the _ psycho- 
logical impact of the stock market 
declines. It is probable, however, 
that the over-all demand for coporate 
financing will not decline to the same 
extent as business activity. 


Declining profits and the ending 
of the accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances by the Government will 
reduce the amount of funds avail- 
able from internal sources. And ac- 
celerated tax payments will require 
corporations to pay, roughly, 110 
per cent of their yearly tax liability 
to the Federal Government each 
year until 1960. Most important of 
all, corporations will want to im- 
prove the liquidity of their posi- 
tions. But there is every indication 
that the recently established trend 
toward capital market financing will 
continue. 

The already indicated change in 
Reserve policy will have an impor- 
tant impact on the reserve position 
of the banks, hence on short-term 
interest rates. The recent reduction 
in the discount rate and the return 
of ‘free’? reserves caused primarily 
by open-market operations, presage 
other actions calculated to ease con- 
ditions in the money market. But 
here, too, it should be kept in mind 
that the first efforts of the banks 
will undoubtedly be in the direction 
of improving their liquidity. In other 
words, the greater availability of 
reserves will not cause an immediate 
proportionate increase in the amount 
of credit available. 


The outlook with reference to 
the financial policy of corporations 
favors a continuation of the sale of 
securities in the open market and 
a growth in private placements. 
This portends a growing repayment 
of loans to commercial banks, and 
more especially a reduction in their 
term lending activities. 

The indications are that the cap- 
ital market will continue active for 
a considerable period after business 
activity declines. And, by the same 
token, the rate of decline in the 
volume of bank loans must be ex- 
pected to exceed that of business 
activity in general. 
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Investment Survey 


Governments « Municipals * Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 








Good cheer pervades the bond markets as Christmas nears. A dramatic upsurge 
of prices and early 1958's bright outlook have driven back Scrooges of pessimism. 

An array of powerful forces that have stimulated the market and bolstered 
sentiment may be summed up in two words: business decline. Likelihood of a 
continued downdrift for business in coming months, plus seasonal credit ease in 
January, suggest firmness for prices of Government, municipal and corporate bonds. 





Contra—seasonal decline in bank loans this fall (loans of banks in reporting 
centers declined $984 million between June and December) was accompanied by 
prospects for lessened corporate borrowing. This signalled lessening of the 
immediate inflationary threat, was followed by a levelling-off in the cost of 
living's long uptrend. Recognizing the tide had turned, the Fed promptly cut the 
discount rate and set off history's most spectacular bond market rally. 

A shift in open market operations accompanied the discount rate action. 
Average net borrowed reserves of reporting banks have declined sharply from the 
$500 million plus figure that prevailed up to just a few months ago. 

Should business activity persist downward, flexibility of today's credit 
policies would indicate further action in the areas of the discount rate and 
possibly lowered reserve requirements for New York and Chicago banks. 


Governments have led the upward parade of bond prices. 
rally on record was staged following the discount rate cut. 


of course, have experienced the biggest price gains. 


The biggest one-day 
Longer—term obligations, 


The long—flattened yield pattern has been partially restored into a curve 
and could become still more curvesome as volatile short-term rates, anchored by 
the 90-day bill return, continue to decline in the wake of easing credit. 

In the 1953-54 market rally, short-term yields plunged steeply as long-term 
Governments recovered more than ten points from their lows. | This transpired.over 
a year. Long-term Treasuries now are more than five points above mid-summer lows 
and short-term yields are down more than 0.50 per cent. 

Whether the current rally equals 1953-54 hinges on the extent of the business 
downturn. Fed policymakers still view the business horizon as only temporarily 
clouded, see inflation as the long-range threat. 


The Treasury is expected to ask for at least a temporary debt ceiling boost 
early next year. The debt is now scraping the $275 billion lid. Defense 
expenditures, expected to soar back to more than $40 billion (instead of a hoped— 
for cutback to $38 billion) may rise still higher. When estimates are in on (1) 
the cost of the crash missile program, (2) amount of spring tax revenues, the 
Treasury will better know its position. 

Easier conditions should facilitate the Treasury's job in refunding a vast 
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amount of debt in the first half of 1958. Some $23.7 billion of securities come 
due ($13.2 billion certificates, $4.8 billion notes, $5.7 billion bonds). About 
three-quarters of this is publicly held. 

Officials have made one point clear: every opportunity to extend the 
maturity of the debt will be taken advantage of. This certainty places a limit 
on the decline in longer-term yields. The Treasury's cash needs may also mount 
around the middle of next year if defense expenditures remain at current levels. 

The most recent financing and refunding were a notable success. On $2 
billion publicly—held certificates due December 1, refunded into one-year 3 3/4s, 
attrition was but 7 per cent. On the $1.8 billion cash financing, savings—type 
investors were allotted 25 and 26 per cent, respectively, on the 5-year 3 3/4s 
and 17-year 3 7/8s, while all others received a 10 per cent allotment. Commercial 
banks fell in the 10 per cent category while savings associations got the higher 
percentage. Sensitive to criticism about the allotment, Treasury officials assert 
that in the future banks with savings deposits will receive equal treatment. 


The municipal market greeted the discount rate cut with its greatest burst 
of activity in history. About 70 old accounts with bonds totalling almost $200 
million were immediately closed out. 

While price gains have been registered in all categories of municipals, one 
to-—five year maturities have been particularly strong as bank demand improves 
following declines in lending. 
strengthened the market. 

Lessened supply of new municipals this month also has boosted prices. This 
is only temporary. Next year states and municipalities are expected to borrow 
more than ever before. This year's total financing is now estimated at $6.7 
billion, second only to 1954's $7 billion. 

Easier conditions are expected to bring a substantial volume of issues to 
market that were deferred during recent stringency in the capital markets. Other 
borrowers may go slow, however, in anticipation of still lower interest costs. 
Typical of these recently was New York State, which rejected the bid on its $50 
million thruway issue. The offer was termed "unacceptable". 


Corporate and institutional buying likewise has 


Among major issues now scheduled for marketing are $25 million Chicago Board 
‘of Educations, $7.5 million Caddo Parish, La., schools, $25 million Los Angeles 
general obligations, $28 million New Hampshire general obligations. 


The changing credit picture and a lightened calendar has spurred corporate 
bonds sharply higher. Still firmer prices are in prospect. As with tax-exempts, 
the discount rate reduction was a bolt of lightning: old inventories were 
cleaned out rapidly and yields on new offerings dropped 10 or more basis points. 

Typical AA-bonds going begging on a 5 per cent yield basis, such as the 
Dayton Power & Light 5s, were quickly sold as yields declined; shortly after-— 
ward, other AA-bonds, such as the Houston Lighting & Power 4 3/4s offered on a 4.65 
per cent basis, were quickly oversubscribed. 


There is now a Christmas time lull _ in new corporate financing. In the new 
year, the flow of emissions will pick up but at a slower tempo than in recent 
months. Familiarly, AT&T is heading the calendar with an offering of $720 
million convertible debentures scheduled to be made to stockholders in February. 
Other major issues coming on the market include $30 million bonds of Connecticut 
Light & Power, $50 million bonds or debentures of Commonwealth Edison and $60 
million bonds of Pacific Gas & Electric. 
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lhe Pedigree of the Penny 


The copper one-cent piece you 
have in your pocket traces its 
ancestry back to the Roman Em- 
peror Tiberius, who first cast a 
“‘denarius”’ as a coin honoring 
himself. In the Middle Ages, 
the French King Charlemagne 
issued a silver denarius—which 
was later shortened to ‘‘denier”’ 
—as the principal coin of his 
realm. In borrowing from the 
French, the English adopted 
the symbol “‘d” as an abbre- 
viation for their smallest unit 
of coinage, the pence, and this 
in turn became the word “penny” 
in America. 
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Just as in the world of coins, sym- 
bols and the phrases behind them 
are important in the realm of bank- 
ing. The notation “‘Chicago corre- 
spondent: Northern Trust’’ in the 
directory listing of any bank in- 
dicates that that bank has enjoyed 
a correspondent relationship of high 
quality and great usefulness. 

At The Northern Trust, a capa- 
ble staff guided by extensive ex- 
perience in correspondent banking 
stands ready to satisfy your require- 
ments in all departments— banking, 


foreign, trust and bond. Aid in the 
management of your investment 
portfolio... help on day-to-day 
operating problems... reliable 
credit information ...and a na- 
tional network of bank wire facili- 
ties are just a few of the many 
correspondent services of The 
Northern Trust. 

We will be pleased to discuss with 
you how the broad banking services 
of The Northern Trust have helped 
hundreds of our present corre- 
spondents. 


Look to The Northern Trust Company for complete 
correspondent bank assistance in growing Chicagoland. 


She 


NORTHERN 


Box N, Chicago 90 
Telephone Financial 6-5500 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ITS ELECTRONIC! 





THE NEW BURROUGHS SENSITRONIC ... THE MOST 
COMPLETE ELECTRONIC BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


The new Burroughs Sensitronic goes way beyond the mere introduction of electronics into bank 
bookkeeping. 


It brings you another step in advanced electronic bank automation . . . the result of Burroughs 
leadership in the combined fields of electronics and automatic bank accounting. 


Here, in the new Sensitronic, is banking’s most fully electronic bank bookkeeping machine. 
And banking’s most fully automatic bank bookkeeping machine. 

And banking’s most functionally complete bank bookkeeping machine. 
And banking’s most compact bank bookkeeping machine. 


All wrapped up in one electronic taskmaster that has the designed-in, built-in capacity to 
produce more work in less time and produce it with greater accuracy and at lower cost than 
anything else in sight. 


Get the full detailed story on the new Sensitronic’s capabilities. Call our nearby branch office 
today. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS SENSITRONIC 


Burroughs and Sensitronic—TM’s 





Common Stock Analysis 


SOUND VALUES IN 
THE GYPSUM STOCKS 


Occupying a dominant posi- 
tion in the gypsum industry are 
two strong producers: U.S. Gyp- 
sum and National Gypsum. 
The stocks of these companies 
afford well protected and 
fairly generous yields, and 
there is reason to believe that 
over the longer term an impor- 
tant earnings gain will be seen. 
Both issues are suitable for 
trust investment. 


HIS YEAR residential housing starts 
T will decline for the second 
consecutive year and for the 
first time since 1948 will drop to 
about one million units. The con- 
sensus of economists, however, is 
for a reversal of this trend next year 
and long-range statistical indicators 
point with considerable assurance to 
a new housing boom starting no later 
than the early or mid-1960s This 
analysis is of two companies closely 
identified with residential building— 
U. S. Gypsum (USG) and National 
Gypsum (NG). There is reason to 
believe that they have passed the 
_trough of their industry recession 
and that, while recovery may be 
slow, ultimately an important earn- 


ings gain will be seen. Meanwhile 
the stockholder is protected by rea- 
sonable price-earnings ratios and is 
rewarded by a good return from se- 
cure dividends. 


Chart I shows the births in this 
country plotted with a twenty-year 
lag; the number of births in 1920 
being shown for the year 1940, that 
for 1930 being plotted under 1950, 
etc. Ignoring deaths and net immi- 
gration, this shows the number of 
individuals reaching their twentieth 
birthday in any given year and 
roughly indicates the probable trend 
of ‘family formation.’”’ These are 
the standard and widely publicized 
statistics showing that after the long 
period of reduced birth rates during 
the depression, we now are beginning 
to feel the effects of the sharply 
rising post-depression and World 
War II trends. 


As these people mature,and through 
marriage or otherwise, seek independ- 
ent housing, they can be supplied 
only by 1) drawing upon existing 
vacancies, 2) taking units then being 
vacated either by death or ‘doubling 
up” of the previous occupants, or 
3) building new units, including those 
created by sub-dividing existing large 
dwellings. Moreover, just to keep 
even, new units must be built to 
replace those demolished each year— 


which some analysts have estimated 
at 300,000 annually with a strong 
possibility that the number will 
increase over the next several years 
as slum clearance goes forward. 


At present with a vacancy ratio 
of 2.3%, probably well below normal, 
there is little likelihood that much 
of the demand can be met from 
presently unoccupied units. In ad- 
dition, rising family incomes tend 
to discourage ‘‘doubling up” and the 
growing independence of older citi- 
zens as a result of medical advances 
and more liberal pension systems 
should slow the rate at which this 
group will return to their children’s 
homes, thereby releasing housing. 
Thus, basic population statistics point 
to a favorable residential building 
climate for many years ahead. 


The pressure of these fundamental 
patterns, however, can be postponed 
for some time as general business 
confidence, ease of financing, and the 
level of the economy have a very 
important influence on current de- 
velopments. For this reason the 
short-term outlook cannot be ap- 
praised confidently, but ultimately 
population forces must cause a break- 
through on the “up”’ side. 


Gypsum is defined technically as 
hydrous calcium sulphate. In _ its 
crude state it is found as rock which 
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U. S$. National 
Gypsum Gypsum 
Price 64 39 
Earnings: 
1955 $4.98 $4.42 
1956 5.01 3.61 
12 Months 9-30-57 4.80 3.10 
Price-Earnings Ratio 13.3 12.6 
Dividend $2.75 $2.00* 
Yield 4.3% 5.1% 


*Plus 2% in stock. 
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...adequate protection in 1882...BUT.. 
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modern banking 


requires modern protection! 


These dedicated law men of the eighties may evoke a nostalgic note 

of the day when adequate protection was a comparatively simple problem. 
Today, banking faces varied and complex hazards requiring the most 

skillful modern protection. In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to meet these changing requirements, we offer a broad and intimate 
knowledge of modern protection techniques plus the ability to 

apply fresh thinking to your individual problems. It is this interest in your 
problems that enabled us to introduce many of the protection standards 

that are today serving the leaders of the financial industry. 


| 
| FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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is mined or quarried and then crushed. 
About 20%-25% of the tonnage 
(3% of dollar value) is sold without 
further processing for agricultural 
purposes or as a portland cement 
retarder. The balance is ‘‘calcined”’ 
to remove the water content and 
sold as building plaster, industrial 
plasters, or as the principal ingredient 
in such prefabricated products as 
wallboard, gypsum lath, and gypsum 
sheathing. These three latter prod- 
ucts are all ‘“‘sandwich’” items con- 
sisting of a sheet of gypsum between 
paperboard or other surfacing ma- 
terial. Wallboard is used as a sub- 
stitute for plaster in drywall con- 
struction, lath (either plain or perfo- 
rated) is employed as a base for the 
finish plaster coats, and sheathing 


is used for exterior sub-surfaces. 
The breakdown of uses in 1955, both 
as to tonnage and dollar value is 
shown in Table I. 

Most of the growth of the industry 
has been in the prefabricated lines. 
This is a result of the industry’s in- 
genuity in developing and merchan- 
dising gypsum in new forms which 
offer time-savings and ease of ap- 
plication. The net effect has been 
to substantially raise the value of 
the product; a ton of gypsum wall- 
board being worth about twice as 
much as a ton of plaster. The growth 
in the total value of gypsum used, 
based upon constant dollars, thus 
has been substantially more than 


that of total tonnage. As shown in 
Table II, the 


tonnage of building 





























*Uncalcined uses 
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Table | 


Thousands of Tons 


Plaster & Prefabricated 
Finishes Products 
1928 3,017 1,181 
1937 1,671 848 
1947 2.203 3,256 
1955 3,038 7,101 
%Change: 
1928-55 + 1% +500% 
1947-55 +38 +118 




















GYPSUM USES (1955) 
Tons (000) Value (MM) 2 Value /Ton 
Prefabricated Uses: 

Wallboard 4,439 $165.9 52% $37.40 
Lath 2,274 71.23 22 31.30 
Sheathing 131 4.7 2 35.90 
Other 256 6.8 26.50 

7,101 $248.7 78% 
Plasters 3,038 52.8 17 $17.40 
*Portland Cement Retarder 2,226 8.7 3 3.90 
Industrial Uses 299 6.3 2 21.10 
*Agricultural Use 678 2.3 3.40 
Other Use 34 4 11.75 

13,375 $319.3 100% 


SOURCE: Bureau of Mines 


Table Il 
GROWTH OF GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


Value-— Million $ 
(Constant 1947-49 Avg. Values) 


Plaster & 


Prefabricated 

Total Finishes Products Total 
4,198 $37.2 $37.0 $74.2 
2,519 20.6 26.6 47.2 
3,459 27 2 102.0 129.2 
10,139 37.4 222.5 259.9 

+142% + 1% +500% +250% 

+ 86 +38 +118 +101 


SOURCE: Bureau of Mines; constant dollar values calculated by 
author using Bureau of Mines data for the base years. 


gypsum used has increased 142% 
since 1928, but the value of the 
product (adjusted to eliminate price 
increases) has risen 250%. 


Probably 75% of the building 
gypsum sold finds its way into resi- 
dential construction. In this field 
the prefabricated products are ap- 
proaching saturation in interior appli- 
cations, although some further growth 
can be seen in the gradual shift to 
the thicker types of wallboard, in 


the trend towards larger houses, 
and in the market for accoustical 
tile. Furthermore, while it is not 


known how much of the total use is 
for repairs and alterations, gypsum 
wallboard is an ideal ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ 
material and there may well be sub- 
stantial growth ahead for such uses. 

Gypsum sheathing is still far from 
fully exploited, and this is an area 
where gypsum’s cheapness, fire re- 
sistance, and insulation qualities 
could be important. The potential 
market is large, but admittedly small- 
er than that for interior uses. It 
also is highly competitive. 

Pricing in the industry has been 
very orderly. This is partly a func- 
tion of the strength of the few pro- 
ducers as well as the relative scarcity 
of economic gypsum deposits geo- 
graphically situated near major con- 
suming markets. There are only 
seven or eight producers of which 
USG is by far the largest, account- 
ing for about 50% of the total ship- 
ments. National Gypsum _ ranks 
second with about 30%, and Bestwall 
Gypsum (formerly a_ division of 
Certainteed) is third with around 
15%. The balance is distributed be- 
tween such companies as Celotex, 
Ruberoid, and Permanente Cement 
(about 25% of the West Coast 
market). Flintkote currently is en- 
tering the field and Johns-Manville 
has shown an active interest in ac- 
quiring properties. 

The postwar increase in gypsum 
prices has been somewhat smaller 
than that of many building ma- 
terials, as shown below: 

August, 1957 


Index Numbers 
(1947—1949= 100) 


Gypsum Wallboard 125 
Gypsum Lath 124 
Building Brick 135 
Asbestos Cement Shingles 152 
Portland Cement 147 


The current retail price for gypsum 
wallboard in a typical Midwestern 
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ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE OF 


From the banker’s point of view, boat 
and engine paper is highly desirable 
paper. Yachtsmen have a far better ree- 
ord for time payments than buyers of 
automobiles, appliances and other com- 
monly financed merchandise . . . and 
the potential is tremendous. The Boat- 
ing Market in 1956 accounted for over a 
billion and a quarter in dollar sales. 


Marine Dealers send their customers 
directly to the bank for time-payments 
or make arrangements for financing 
when the sale is made. One of the best 
ways to get this profitable time-payment 
business for your bank is to offer to 


Prolstable Beating Fay? 


help them finance their inventory as 
well as their installment business. Offer 
them a package deal that includes both. 














ARE YOU LISTED? 
As a service to Marine Dealers, we are 
publishing a list of banks interested in 
financing boat and engine sales. If you 
wish to have the name of your bank in- 
cluded, please advise us. 







Send for the Booklet 


-} “‘PLEASURE BOATING 
OFFERS 
FINANCING OPPORTUNITIES” 


It’s free. You'll find it informative. 


cf 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE & BOAT MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
December 15, 1957 











city is 5'4c per square foot. Interior 
34” fir plywood sells at 19¢ per 
square foot and knotty pine paneling 
is priced at 21c. 

Sales growth of both companies 
has been good (Table III). In terms 
of expansion in total dollar volume, 
National has had a somewhat better 
long-term record, although during 
the past five years the performance 
of the two companies has_ been 
roughly comparable. From 1947 to 
1956 the annual rate of dollar sales 
growth was about 10% for USG 
and about 13% for NG, although in 
the 1951-56 period the rate dropped 
to 8% and 9% respectively. 

Because National has issued com- 
mon stock to acquire existing com- 
panies and also has sold shares to 
finance expansion. its growth in 
sales has been considerably diluted 
on a “per common share” basis. In 
fact, when so expressed, the growth 
record of USG, which has financed 
all of its expansion since 1947 in- 
ternally, has been somewhat the 
better of the two. USG sales per 
common share in 1956 were 132% 
higher than in 1946 while the gain 
for National Gypsum was 94%. 


compared with industry in general 
(and USG shows a very good return 
on invested capital), but, quite con- 
sistently, there has been a spread of 
from 3 to 7 points of margin in favor 


of USG. This is customarily at- 
tributed to the better geographical 
location of USG’s plants, which re- 
duces transportation costs and min- 
imizes freight absorption. Last year 
National absorbed $3.5 million of 
freight, accounting for 2.3 of the 6.9 
percentage point spread, (assuming, 
probably erroneously, that USG had 
no absorption). However, the map 
on page 36 shows that, for the most 
part, National’s plants parallel those 
of USG in the area where the two 
companies compete (east of the 
Rockies). 


From this map it would appear 
that National’s freight disadvantage 
is greatest in the Great Lakes area 
where the company has important 
expansion projects underway. Also 
of some importance is the higher 
selling, general and administrative 
expense for National which accounts 
for from one to two percentage points 
of margin difference according to 
S.E.C. data. Eliminating these two 


erating cost at Halifax now account 
for at least 3 to 4 percentage points 
difference in margins. Start-up ex- 
penses at new plants and the general 
disruption arising from rapid plant 
expansion could well have had a 
depressing effect on NG’s margins 
recently. 


Because of the dilution resulting 
from common stock financing, the 
earnings per share of National have 
failed to show as sharp a gain as 
those of USG whether measured 
over the past ten or five years or 
whether measured in terms of net 
earnings or cash earnings. The dif- 
ference has been fairly substantial, 
particularly over the past five years, 
when USG showed an increase of 
108% in net earnings per share and 
97% in cash earnings compared with 
gains of 27% and 40% respectively 
for National. Sales and earnings for 
the current year will be off for both 
companies reflecting the decline in 
housing starts and a corresponding 
drop in gypsum sales. Comparisons 
for the first nine months are shown 
below: 


National Gypsum: 





Perhaps the most significant dif- factors would lead to the conclusion Sales (MM) Earn. Per Share 
ference in operations is revealed by that the differences in product mix, 1956 $119.0 $3.01 
operating profit margins. Both com- production efficiency, and the pos- 1957 107.5 2.50 
panies have wide profit margins. sible historical differential in op- % Change -10.5% -17.0% 

Table Ill 
COMPARATIVE OPERATING RECORDS 
U.S: GYPSUM. NATIONAL GYPSUM 
Earn. Per Common Cash Earn. 

Sales (MM) Sales Per Share Operating Margin* Share Per Common Share 

Natl. USG%, Natl. USG% Natl. Natl. UusSG% Natl. USG% 

U.S.G. Gypsum of NG U.S.G. Gypsum of NG’ U.S.G. Gypsum Spread U.S.G. Gyp- of NG U.S.G. Gyp- of NG 

sum sum ee 

1935 $ 22.6 $ 4.3 525% $ 3.79 $4.68 81% 248% 18.6% * 62 $ 49 $ .28 175% $ 81 $ .39 108% 
1936 33.5 74 435 5.62 7.16 79 24.2 16.9 * 72 .80 63 t27 1.15 72 4160 
1937 38.3 10.2 375 6.42 7.92 81 21.9 11.8 *10.1 82 30 274 1.21 45 269 
1938 35.1 9.8 358 5.88 7.06 83 212) 16.3 + 54 70 AS 155 1.09 67 163 
1939 43.3 13.0 332 7.24 9.36 77 25.4 18.5 +69 1.14 85 134 1.56 1.14 137 
1940 50.7 16.5 308 8.48 11.88 71 26.8 18.2 * 86 1.09 94 128 1.51 1.30 116 
1941 63.5 24.3 261 10.61 16.71 64 26.0 18.5 *+7.5 1.08 85 127 1.51 1.33 114 
1946 85.4 38.1 224 14.27 20.91 68 25.7 19.7 +60 1.98 2.01 99 2.38 2.61 91 
1947 108.4 S18 207 13.58 27.85 49 25.8 19.7 * 6.1 2.00 2.63 76 235 3386 70 
1948 148.6 68.1 218 18.58 29.30 63 28.9 23.6 * 53 301 3.27 92 3.59 4.22 85 
1949 137.8 59.4 232 17.22 25.58 67 28.1 21.4 +67 270 2.34 115 3.30 3.38 98 
1950 174.8 76.0 230 21.82 32.72 67 33.1 27.6 * 5.5 3.34 3.81 88 3.98 4.88 81 
1951 188.1 95.5 197 23.50 39.75 59 29.6 22.5 7A 241 3:09 83 3.00 4.06 74 
1952 184.9 99.1 187 23.12 39.05 59 26.5 22.9 * 3.6 2.31 2.68 86 2.92 4.22 69 
1953 194.6 116.9 166 24.34 41.35 59 26.2 21.8 +44 2.38 2.61 91 3.02 4.31 70 
1954 217.0 126.6 171 27.14 44.60 61 31.1 24.5 *+ 66 3.98 4.47 89 4.67 6.20 75 
1955 258.7 148.2. 175 32.32 44.70 72 31.1 26.0 * 5.1 4.98 4.61 108 5.74 6.38 90 
1956 265.0 St2 75 33.35 40.45 82 31.1 24.2 +69 501 3.68 136 5.91 5.68 104 

*Before depreciation provisions 
34 
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The First Bank Bookkeeping Machine 
with ACTIVITY COUNT! 


A brand new bookkeeping machine... with a brand new idea! Automatic printed total of active 

accounts. Now, bankers can get an accurate picture of daily activity without a minute’s extra work. Now 
supervisors can program work loads for greater efficiency. Old hands and novices, too, applaud the speed 
and simplicity of the new President. They appreciate the time-saving features like: automatic balances, 
automatic check and deposit count, automatic carriage shuttling for 

analysis. And composite proof assures both proper account selection and 

balance pick-up. You can own this advanced bank model for wy 
considerably less than you - 

might expect to pay. 

Monroe Calculating Machine SEO the MAN from MONR E 
Company, Inc. General Offices: [ 


for CALCULATING 
Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. R 9 aaa 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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U. S. Gypsum: 


Sales (MM) Earn. Per Share 
1956 $207.6 $3.92 
1957 190.6 oe | 
% Change -8.2% -5.4% 


For the full year, National should 
earn between $3.00 and $3.25 per 
share, while USG might be expected 
to show $4.75 to *$5.00. It would 
seem to be significant that USG 
widened its profit margin this year 
despite lower sales. 

While it is fairly clear that USG 
has had the superior operating record 
in the past, it should be recognized 
that because of a very extensive 
plant expansion and modernization 
program now underway, National 
has the greater potential for earn- 
ings growth over the next several 
years. To some extent costs incident 
to this program probably penalized 
earnings in the recent past, although 


USG, too, has just completed a 
large expansion which may have 
been a drag on its earnings per- 


formance. 
National will have about $13 mil- 
lion of capital expenditures this year 





PRODUCT PLANTS 


—with adjacent gypsum deposits: 
@ U.S. Gypsum 
0) National Gypsum 
—without adjacent gypsum deposits: 
O U.S. Gypsum 
X National Gypsum 
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Table IV 
Capitalization (MM) 
12-31-56 
U.S. G. N. G. 

Funded Debt —0- $ 28.5 
Preferred Stock $ 8.0 10.0 
Common Equity 221.4 125.0 

TOTAL $229.4 $163.5 
Net Working Capital (MM) $ 83 $ 38* 
Per $ Sales 31 25" 
Cash as % of Current Liabilities 185% 145%* 


* Excludes $18 million construction fund. 


and will spend $40 million through 
1960. This is a continuation of a 
program now underway (see box) 
which includes the development of 
important new mines and quarries, 
construction of new gypsum product 
plants, the expansion of many exist- 
ing gypsum product plants, and 
additions to capacity for non-gypsum 
lines. With the company now operat- 
ing at only 75% of capacity, ample 


GYPSUM PLANT LOCATIONS 
U. S. Gypsum Co. & National Gypsum Co. 


facilities will be available to meet 
any market demands developing in 
the future, and these new facilities 
should make the company relatively 
more competitive cost-wise than here- 
tofore. 

Financing for the program has 
been completed, largely through the 
sale of common stock in 1955 and 
1956, so that further share dilution 
will be unnecessary. A number of 
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analysts have estimated potential 
earning power for National Gypsum 
after completion of the program, 
and while no official forecasts have 
been given by the company, a 
doubling of 1957 results to $6.00 or 
$7.00 per share and possibly even 
more, would seem reasonable. This 
assumes sales of around $225 million 
and a widening of pre-tax profit 
margins from 19% in 1956 to 22%- 
23%. By the same token, USG, 
merely by achieving a fuller utiliza- 
tion of existing capacity, might well 
earn 50% more than in 1957. 


One final observation in com- 
paring these companies relates to 
financial position. Both companies 
are strong in this respect as shown 
in Table IV. 


Dividend practices are conserva- 
tive but both companies have raised 
payments in each of the past five 
years either by increasing the cash 
declaration or, in the case of Na- 
tional, through the device of regular 
stock dividends. This year, despite 
lower earnings, USG raised its quar- 
terly rate from 40c to 50c per share 
and continued the pattern of de- 
claring an extra in most quarters. 
As a result, the total payout for 
this year is $2.75 a share, compared 
with $2.50 in 1956, $2.20 in 1955. 
National Gypsum has continued its 
$2.00 regular dividend plus 2% in 
stock. 

USG common stock currently is 
priced at 64 or 13.3 times earnings 


NATIONAL GYPSUM CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures totaled $54.7 million in 1955-1956, equivalent to 58% 
of the 12-31-54 plant account carried at cost. An additional $40 mil- 
lion program, to 1960, is underway. 


Additional Gypsum Reserves: 


Halifax, N. $.— 30 million tons opened in 
year-round port facilities. 
60 million tons for water shipment via 

Lake Huron. Stripping began in 1955. 


59 million tons opened in 1955. 


1955 with 


National City, Mich.— 


Shoals, Ind.— 


Gypsum Product Plants: 


Shoals, Ind.— 
Westwego, La.— 


Began operations in 1955. 

Began operations in 1956; uses Halifax 
rock. 

Began operations in 1956; uses Halifax 
rock to serve New York City area. 

Under construction, will use National City 
rock. 


Under construction, will use National City 
rock. 


Burlington, N. J.— 
Lorain, Ohio— 


Waukegan, Ill.— 


Other Products: 


Thetford Mines, Quebec—Asbestos mine, to be completed in 1958. 
Mobile, Ala.— Doubling of insulation board plant, com- 
pleted in 1956. 

New mill completed late in 1956. 

Doubling capacity of existing accoustical 
tile plant, completed in 1956. 

New paint plant. 

Three new ships for charter by NG; cutting 


four days’ time from Halifax-Savannah 
round trip. 


Anniston, Ala.— 
Alexandria, Ind.— 


Raritan, N. J.— 
Shipping— 


U. S. GYPSUM CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures totaled $63.2 million in 1955-1956, equivalent to 40% 
for the past twelve months and of the 12-31-54 plant account carried at cost. 
yielding 4.3%. National Gypsum, 
at 39 is 12.6 times earnings and 
yields 5.1%. While both stocks per- 
formed well during the October mar- 
ket break, they had previously de- 
clined considerably from last year’s 
high—USG being off 17% and Na- 
tional off 37%. Thus they are stocks 
which have already had some market 
correction. 


In summary, how might these 
stocks be characterized? First, they 
are in one of the strongest segments 
of an industry which has powerful 
underlying factors working in its 
favor, but which admittedly is cycli- 
cal and not easily appraised as to 
near-term prospects. Within the 
framework of the building industry, 
the gypsum companies should show 
moderate, but probably not dy- 
namic, growth. 


Additional Gypsum Reserves & Loading Facilities: 
Nova Scotia 
Jamaica 
Mexico 


New Product Plants: 
Shoals, Ind.— 
Stony Point, N. Y.— 
New Orleans, La.— 


Completed in 1955. 
Completed in 1956. 
Completed in 1956. 


Additions to Existing Gypsum Product Plants: 
Empire, Nevada— Completed in 1955. 
Jacksonville, Fla.— Completed in 1955. 
Norfolk, Va.— Completed in 1955. 
Sigurd, Utah— Completed in 1955. 
Plaster City, Calif.— Completed in 1956. 


Other Facilities: 


Houston, Texas— 

Two new ships— 

New mineral wool plant 
Enlarged Texas lime plant 
Enlarged Gypsum, Ohio tile plant 

Additions to warehousing and loading facilities 


New paper mill, completed in 1955. 
Completed in 1956. 


Secondly, the gypsum business is 
protected by its dependence upon 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 30th year 
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takes hunt and peck out of 
film reference 


Code lines lead you right to your pictures 


Let’s say you've coded a batch of documents 
at No. “04” when you microfilmed them. 


Just run film through reader until line at left is 
at O, line at right is at 4. And there you are! 


Find any section on a 100-ft. roll in seconds! 


Imagine how much time you'll save with Kodamatic finger on proof machine sendings and direct letters 
Indexing, a unique feature of the new Recordak _faster. 
Reliant Microfilmer. 

Here’s how it works: Just dial the desired code 
number—any number from 1 to 99—as you micro- 
film each new batch of items. The Reliant does the 
rest—automatically photographs code lines right on 
the microfilm. 


Other Reliant features which add to your con- 
venience include automatic feeder which all but ends 
possibility of missed pictures by not accepting items 





stuck together. Your operator simply separates them 

and microfilming is resumed automatically. Optional 

endorser eliminates need for separate operations, 
Later, when you need to look something up, these endorses or cancels automatically. 

code lines (which appear to run continuously when Now . 

film is advanced), are read against a numbered scale 

on Recordak Film Reader. 


You'll find Kodamatic Indexing saves time every 


. . try before you buy! Have a new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing in- 
stalled in your bank for 30 days’ free trial. There 
is absolutely no obligation to buy or rent. See how 
time films are viewed. For example, your bookkeep- Kodamatic Indexing and the Reliant’s many other 
ing department can find checks, deposit slips, state- special features give you the most for your microfilm- 
ments faster . . . your transit department can put its ing dollar. Mail coupon right now. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial 
of new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Koda- 
matic Indexing. 19 


Name 


Position 





Company 


Just spin the dial to proper code number, and 
you’re ready to microfilm. Kodamatic Indexing 
is as easy as that. 


. a Street 
**Recordak”’ is a trademark 


City SURI... ittentipnnteeeiamiammaia 
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DEFALCATION 
LOSS 
BREAKS 
RECORD 


It has been reported that 1956 defalcation losses of 74 banks reached 
a record-breaking total of S9.500.000. In line with this trend, the 
Association’s Blanket Bond Coverage Table has been revised upward. 





This Table is advisory only, the Association points out, since 
individual differences of banks call for varying amounts of insur- 
ance protection. The large majority of banks are using this Table 
as a basic guide rather than the final answer. 

In deciding upon the size of their blanket bond, bankers will find 
highly-trained, professional assistance invaluable. Such assistance is 
yours in the person of your American Surety Bank Protection Spe- 
cialist. He will gladly visit you. at your request, and help you to 
decide the amount and scope of blanket bond coverage for your 
bank. Moreover, he will outline methods of tightening internal and 
external control. All without obligation to you. 

For a visit from your American Surety Bank Protection Special- 
ist. simply write American Surety Company. Bank Division, 100 
Broadway. New York 5. or call your American Surety agent. 


Protecting Banks for over 70 Years 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - FIRE - INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS + ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY + AVIATION 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





a natural resource, economic re- 
serves of which are relatively scarce. 
This, plus the dominant position of 
two strong producers, gives comfort 
to the stockholder in respect to 
product price fluctuations. Thirdly, 
while recovery from the current 
trough of the business cycle may be 
delayed, the investor is rewarded 
in the meantime by a well-protected 
and reasonably generous yield. 

Of the two companies covered, 
U. S. Gypsum should definitely be 
appraised as the strongest and safest 
investment when measured by his- 
torical operating records and favor- 
able plant locations. While compe- 
tition is increasing, it is ineonceiv- 
able that anyone could challenge 
this company’s basic position and 
the price of the stock seems to re- 
flect little, if any, premium for this 
fact. National Gypsum, however, 
has the greater intermediate-term 
earnings potential and may be the 
preferred candidate for the investor 
able and willing to assume a mod- 
erately greater risk. 


A New Banker-Farmer Film 

A new motion picture entitled 
“Banking on Farmers’’ was publicly 
shown for the first time at the recent 
National Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence. The film was jointly produced 
by the A. B. A.’s Agricultural Com- 
mission and Public Relations Council, 
headed, respectively, by Harry W. 
Schaller, president, Citizens First Na- 
tional Bank, Storm Lake, Ia., and 
Melville M. Parker, executive vice 
president, The First National Bank, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

The film story is especially planned 
to point out to farm people the close 
relationship that exists between agri- 
culture and banking. 

This 16 mm sound film may be had 
in either color or black-and-white, 
and runs 18 minutes. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing 
Public Relations Council, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Agricultural Bankers Face Challenge 


Among the problems considered by the 600 bankers assembled for the ABA’s 
6th National Agricultural Credit Conference held in Chicago November 21-23, 
were those presented by continued rapid shifts to larger and more highly mech- 
anized farms; vertical integration and contract farming; competitive lending by 


the Government; agricultural surpluses and government supports. 


Following 


are excerpts highlighting the addresses of Conference speakers. 


Banker Decisions Influence 
Course of Agriculture 


J. Earl Coke, vice president, 
Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THE GROWING INTERDEPENDENCY of 

the different operations within 
the ‘‘Agribusiness’”’ complex is evi- 
denced by the unusual surge of indus- 
try integration in agriculture. Its im- 
petus is generated from many sources. 
Most important, perhaps, is the need 
to secure a continuous market for the 
product. Important, also, is the pos- 
sibility of spreading risks by integra- 
tion. Still another factor is the crying 
need everywhere, including agricul- 
ture, to increase size of operation and 
to integrate functions in order to 
increase efficiency. 

The amount of money any banker 
can loan is limited relative to the de- 
mand for it, therefore when he gr :nts 
a loan for one purpose he limits the 
amount available for other purposes 
thus directing the areas or products to 
which farm capital is guided. Bankers 
are in a position of strong influence 
in the agricultural community by the 
very nature of things. The question 
each of us must ask ourselves is 
whether this influence will be positive 
or negative; and whether or not it 
will be exerted from an _ informed 
position. 


The Banker's Role in 
Community Development 


A. K. Davis, chairman of the board, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


F THE BANKER is to play his proper 

role in today’s farm drama, he 
must himself be equipped and willing 
to do a better job as a banker. He 
must know how to develop and use the 
types of credit best suited to the 
economic requirements of specialized 
farming. At the same time, he must be 
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abreast of what such activities require 
in the way of management ability and 
productive know-how if his loans are 
to be on a sound basis. 


He must take an interest in the 
developing of marketing facilities and 
processing operations. To launch such 
plants successfully requires keen busi- 
ness judgment and extensive research 
and investigation along with earnest 
effort. No one is better suited for such 
leadership than is the community 
banker. 


One of the most serious problems, 
and one of the most sweeping results 
of our agricultural revolution, is the 
fact that fewer farmers can produce 
more food and commodities. Obvious- 
ly, we cannot maintain our traditional 
economy in this dynamic situation. 
The solution appears to lie in acquiring 
strategically located local manufac- 
turing industries to absorb the people 
who are no longer needed on farms. 





HARRY W. SCHALLER 
Cautiously confident 


Business Cycle Has Not Been 
Abolished But Can Be Moderated 


Chas. N. Shepardson, member of the 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, D. C. 


HERE is no economic machinery by 
which markets at favorable 
prices can be assured for all products, 
whether or not they are wanted, or to 


“all industries, whether or not they are 


efficient. 


We have learned much about the 
nature of economic fluctuations and 
have made genuine progress in de- 
veloping means for dealing with them. 
We have not yet learned how to abol- 
ish the business cycle nor is it certain 
that we should. The Federal Reserve 
can and does contribute materially to 
the moderation of business cycles 
through its power to influence the 
supply, cost and availability of credit. 
There are limits, however, to the in- 
fluence that it can have on the econo- 
my and to the things that it can ac- 
complish. If there is not enough de- 
mand for cotton and too much demand 
for steel, there is little that monetary 
policy can do about it directly. It can, 
however, help to preserve over-all 
economic stability by maintaining an 
economic climate within which mal- 
adjustments will be minimized and 
their correction facilitated. 


The Farmers and Equipment 
Dealers Look to Their Banks 


William J. Klein, vice president and 
director of sales, Tractor Group, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNFORTUNATELY it’s hard to cull out 

statistics that separate the true 
farmer from the individual who hap- 
pens to live on a “‘farm.’’ The govern- 
ment’s minimal definition of what 
makes a farmer is certainly very little 
help. In no other segment of our econo- 
my are the generally quoted figures as 
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misleading as they are for agriculture. 
No government agency lumps U. S. 
Steel, American Locomotive, the itine- 
rant knife sharpener, and the local 
junk dealer into one category called 
‘‘metal producers, users, and hand- 
lers.”” Yet, it is accepted practice to 
draw sweeping conclusions based on 
the statistical data combined from 
the big well managed corn farmer, the 
multisection wheat grower of the 
plains, the 50-cow milk producer, and 
the man who superficially tends his 
l-acre tobacco farm only when the 
catfish aren’t biting. 


Despite the difficulty involved in 
getting to the true meaning of agri- 
cultural statistics, we must try to find 
the truth that lies within the figures. 
Only by so doing can we hope to 
understand the technological revolu- 
tion in U. S. farming that has come 
about during our generation. .. . 


You must find ways to furnish the 
farmer and the dealer more of your 
product--c redit—which they both 
desperately need. We, as manufac- 
turers, must find ways to furnish more 
and larger high-quality labor-saving 
equipment which is also urgently 
needed. The manufacturer, the dealer, 
and the farmer look to the banking 
institutions of America for our capital 
needs in the years ahead. 


Vertical Integration Poses 
Threat to Competition 
Lowell S. Hardin, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Purdue University 

N VERTICAL INTEGRATION, an inte- 

grator usually brings together dis- 

similar firms or businesses under his 
partial or total management and con- 
trol. Integrated businesses thus trans- 
fer to the integrator at least part of 
their price, market, or other risks and 
surrender to a corresponding degree 
their managerial independence. For 
example, a hatcheryman, feed dealer, 
or poultry processor may furnish feed, 
chicks, or capital. He may also super- 
vise production with his field man 
specifying what to feed, when to 
house, how to handle, when and to 
whom to deliver the finished product; 
while the grower may be guaranteed 
a stated return per bird or per 
pound. 


Integration is not the answer to the 
income problem in farming. It does 
not make a small, inefficient farm 
business profitable! But it may help 
the producer who has a basic capacity 
for efficient production to overcome 
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handicaps of inadequate financing, 
poor equipment, or limited access to 
technical information; and it may 
force fundamentally ‘‘below average’”’ 
farmers to find more advantageous 
employment more quickly than would 
otherwise be the case. ... It may 
be regarded as a natural development 
in a highly competitive, rapidly de- 
veloping economy. 

Out of integration and the related 
developments which make it possible 
grows this challenge to all of us: we 
must maintain effective competition 
so that no group is unfairly exploited. 
This an alert citizenry can do. 


Increased Contract Farming 
Means More Specialization 


Dr. G. B. Wood, head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


THE DAY is near when few farmers 

will be able to produce what they 
wish, when they want to produce it, 
without regard for what the market 
will take. Food retailing is being con- 
centrated in fewer and fewer hands. 
In many large cities, a half dozen firms 
do as much as two-thirds of the food 
business. The ‘‘new’’ food store stocks 
as many as 6,000 items, with compe- 
tition for shelf space keen. Private 
brands controlled by the food store 
are fighting a winning battle with na- 
tional labels on food shelves and in 
the food cabinets. 


Such mass distribution is leading to 
buying on specification. The supply 
end of the food firm is exerting more 
and more control over farm output. 
Farmers are dealing with a new type 
of ‘‘animal’’ now-—a consumer-retailer 
team that is writing the ticket... . 


Contracting is exerting new horse- 
power in the food industry. It provides 
a stable forward price for food buyers 
for as much as five years. It takes some 
risk out of farming—a farmer can 
know his price or margin and how 
much he can sell before producing. I 
believe that contracting will grow in 
importance as specifications can be 
adapted to farm production. This no 
doubt means more specialization with 
larger units and greater capital... . 


The supply problem looms as the 
big issue in agriculture for many years 
ahead. Unless output and expansion 
is held in check, farm prices jin 1965] 
will average between 75 per cent and 
80 per cent of parity, which will put 
real pressure on agriculture and force 
many changes in farm plans. 





Currents of Hope and Cross- 
Currents of Uncertainty 


Lee P. Miller, vice president of the 
American Bankers Association and 
president of the Citizens Fidelity 

Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 


HANGE is unceasing. The wheels of 
economic activity never stop 
turning, but the distinguishing feature 
of the picture today, as contrasted 
with earlier periods, is that so many 
important currents and cross-currents 
are discernible in the future of agri- 
culture—a field so closely related to 
country banking. For example, there 
are currents of hope in the prospects 
of a growing population and technical 
progress, and cross-currents of uncer- 
tainty resulting from declining indi- 
vidual markets and uneven burdens 
of cost. Perhaps never before in his- 
tory have these forces been pulling as 
strongly in so many different direc- 
TIONS. . . + 


We do not have to be re- 
minded that even today we are still 
fighting the battle of government lend- 
ing in agriculture on a scale unmatched 
in any other sector of the economy. 

. One of the challenges we face is 
that of providing credit services which 
will help family-type operators to 
become and remain efficient farmers, 
thus building the kind of agricultural 
plant-—-in both size and operating 
technique—that will make it a profit- 
able business. 


There are many things we can do to 
accomplish that goal. Extensive use of 
correspondent-type participation loans 
has proven helpful in many areas. We 
will likely see expansion of this type 
service as farmers demand larger and 
larger loans. . . . Having a broader 
base of operations in newer lines, 
country banking certainly possesses 
today a stronger element of diversi- 
fication, the lack of which plagued 
earlier generations of country bankers. 
This should give us courage to con- 
tinue to explore new and better ways 
of serving our agricultural communi- 
ties. It should instill in us a philosophy 
of confidence in the progress of agri- 
culture, and in the unquestioned 
ability of the chartered banking sys- 
tem to contribute to that progress. 


To Get Good Personnel Banks 
Must Hunt, Pay, and Train 


W. Harold Brenton, president of the 
National Bank of Des Moines (la.) 
and a past president of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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Toray bankers need more than any- 
thing else a greater supply of 
able young bank officers. .. . 

Like industry, banking must con- 
stantly be searching for new services 
and improved techniques; but also, 
like industry, banking will find that it 
takes a lot of well trained young men 
to do this job. . . . Here is a general 
plan for developing more bank officers: 


1. Hunt and select the type of man 
you want. 


2. Pay the price, or you can’t attract 
the kind of man you want and 
keep him with you. 

3.Train, train, train—until he 
learns how to train himself and 
to train others to follow . 


Government Lending Hurts 
Most Small Businesses 


William F. Kelly, president of the 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, and 
chairman of the A. B. A. Credit 
Policy Commission. 


wrat are some of the arguments 
advanced by the proponents of 
this government lending in the purely 
private area of business and farming? 
The prime argument is that the result 
of government lending is economic ac- 
tivity and gain that would not other- 
wise occur. This means homes would 
be built that otherwise would not be 
built—a man can become an owner of 
a home without having first saved 
enough money for a down-payment. 
It means factories wiil be constructed 
and fitted out with machinery and 
equipment—-so a manufacturer can 
expand his output without bringing in 
-new capital or without accumulation 
of sufficient assets to support a loan 
from a bank. It means that many 
businesses will be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to recover from mistakes or bad 
management so that employment op- 
portunities are not lost—therefore, in- 
efficient methods and perhaps ruin- 
ously competitive practices can be 
continued a while longer. 


The government has been so 
long committed to the proposition that 
it must help small business compete 
successfully with big business that the 
validity of the idea is no longer se- 
riously questioned. Yet the fact re- 
mains that small business rarely com- 
petes with big business. So the govern- 
ment help to the minority of small 
businesses is actually making it tough- 
er for the group it professes to want to 
help—the majority of small businesses 
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who must compete with the govern- 
ment subsidized competitors. 


: . No economic system is free 
from the risks of loss. The capital 
savings of our economy must stand 
the losses of our enterprises if there 
are losses. There is no way of avoiding 
this although in recent years a favor- 
ite political device has been to shift 
them around by laws loading the risk 
upon some who are unable to be heard 
politically. It is upon such inequity 
that the case for government lending 
must rest. 


Commodity Group Approach 
Is the Road to Disaster 


Kenneth Hood, assistant secretary, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Recent attempts have been made to 
weld many of the national and re- 
gional commodity associations into a 
national association of commodity 
groups. Each commodity organization 
is to frame a program which it wants. 
Then, all the various programs are to 
be rolled into a single package for 
presentation to Congress. The high 
price supporters, the low price sup- 
porters, the no price supporters, the 
multiple pricers, the production pay- 
ment advocates, the free traders, the 
protectionists, the free market cham- 
pions, the price fixers, the controllers, 
the compulsory and voluntary ‘‘check- 
off’’-ers for commodity promotion, the 
planned economyites, and the “‘self- 
helpers”’ are all to get what they want 
by scratching one another’s backs and 
asking a busy Congress to sit down and 
reconcile the irreconcilable conflicts of 
interest. 


This is the road to confusion, dis- 
unity, and disaster for American agri- 
culture. ... 


New Skills Provide Both an 
Opportunity and a Challenge 


Don Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


AGRICULTURE is in the midst of pro- 

found changes. Production per 
man-hour has approximately doubled 
in the last 15 years. The yield of 
cotton per acre this year will be 45 per 
cent above the 10-year average. There 
has been more change in agriculture 
during the lifetime of men in this room 
than in all the previous years since 
the time of Christ. These changes are 
cumulative and irreversible. Despite 
acreage controls and despite the soil 
bank, this year’s production is ex- 





pected to equal or exceed the all-time 
record. No controls which are accept- 
able to farm people appear capable 
of appreciably reducing the volume of 
farm production. . 


Farm people are capable of making 
wise decisions in their own behalf. The 
combined judgment of our farm people 
is superior to the judgment of a few 
so-called farm experts located in 
Washington. ... 


. We all have responsibility to 
guide the changes now under way. We 
are faced not so much with a problem 
as with an opportunity. 


Justification for Cautious 
Confidence—Cause for Concern 


Harry W. Schaller, chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and president 
of the Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, la. 


HE MOST RECENT [A. B. A. farm 
credit] survey, plus other sources 
of information, reveals diverse condi- 
tions—some favorable; some not so 
favorable. Even though the over-all 
farm situation does not give cause to 
rejoice, many aspects of the current 
farm credit situation do justify cau- 
tious confidence: 


1. Repayments and delinquencies 
remain on a generally sound basis. 
2.. . . alarger proportion of them 
indicated less pressure, compared 
to a year ago to finance short- 
term debts with long-term loans. 


3.. . . more bankers reported an 
increase [in farmers’ deposits] 
than reported a decrease from a 
year ago. 


4. Longer repayment programs for 
appropriate investments are an- 
other favorable development. 

5. Improved weather conditions 
have reduced credit problems in 
many communities. 


On the other hand, certain factors 
give cause for concern: 


a. .. . tight money, in the latter 
stages of development, has final- 
ly caught up with the rural 
areas. 

b. The need for longer repayment 
programs continues to be of ma- 
jor concern in some cases. 

ce. . . . the need for larger loans, 
which is being met, at least in 
part, by a commensurate in- 
crease in country bank capitali- 
zation, and by the use of cor- 
respondent bank participations. 
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A. P. MALONEY 


R. T. ANDERSEN 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. C.: Form- 
erly assistant vice presidents, AN- 
DREW P. MALONEY and RAYMOND 
T. ANDERSEN have been advanced 
to vice presidents. Simultaneously, 
ROBERT K. HYNES and WILLIAM H. 
DEALE were elected assistant vice 
presidents. Named to the official 
staff as assistant treasurers were 
J. ASHLEY BROWN, JR. and w. R. 
VAN LIEW, JR. and as_ assistant 
secretaries, ROBERT 0. PARKS and 
EUGENE S. SMITH. 


U. S. National Bank, Portland, Ore.: M. J. 
FARRELL has been elected cashier, 
succeeding Hugh J. Walker who 
died in October. Prior to his joining 
the bank in January of this year, 
Mr. Farrell was with the National 
Bank examiners for 20 years. 


Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis: Three re- 
cent promotions include those of 
WILBUR NOLTENSMEYER to assistant 
trust officer and IRVIN H. HALLA 
and FRANK H. HAMILTON, JR. to 
assistant cashier. 


National Bank of Detroit! © CHARLES 
E. WILSON, who resigned as Secre- 
tary of Defense in October, was 
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elected a director. Mr. Wilson was 
an NBD director from 1941 to 1953, 
when he relinquished all corporate 
connections, including the presiden- 
ey of General Motors, to accept 
the Cabinet position. 


First National Bank in St. Louis: VIRGIL F. 
SASSMAN has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of the bank’s in- 
stalment lending activities. 


Fulton National Bank of Atlanta: Trust 
Officer VIRLYN B. MOORE has been 
given the added title of vice pres- 
ident. Other promotions recently 
announced were those of ROBERT 
ROUNTREE, advanced from assistant 


trust officer to trust officer and 
HENRY W. GRADY, JR., who was 
made an_ assistant trust officer. 


JAMES A. CROOM, MARY ELLIS, and 
CARROL R. DAVIS were made as- 
sistant cashiers. 


Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago: President of the 
International Harvester Co. FRANK 
W. JENKS has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


From second vice president, RICH- 

















ARD C. RASTETTER and ROBERT A. 
SHARPE have been elevated to vice 
presidencies; new second vice pres- 
idents are HENRY K. GARDNER, WAL- 
LACE W. WILSON, NORMAN W. REED 
and GEORGE Ss. CLOUGH. Named 
assistant cashiers were CHARLES W. 
BATTEY, JR. and CHARLES R. HALL. 
FRANCIS J. MILLIGAN, JR. and GRANT 
F. WATSON were made trust officer 
and assistant secretary, respectively. 


Stetson Securities 
ROY W. 


New York: 
president of 


Corp., 
MOORE, JR., 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., was 
elected to the board of directors of 
this investment banking firm. 





A. R. ZIPF N. L. RIZZO 





J. BAKOTICH W. J. FOSSAT 


Bank of America, San Francisco: ALFRED 
R. ZIPF, who has been associated 
with the bank’s automation and 
data processing program since 1952, 
has been named vice president in 
charge of systems and equipment 
research activities. Other promo- 
tions include those of three senior 
executives, N. L. RIZZO, former 
Salinas vice president and manager 
who is now vice president and 
manager of the Day and Night 
office in San _ Francisco; JAMES 
BAKOTICH, who succeeds to the 
office of vice president and manager 
at Salinas, and WILLIAM J. FOSSAT, 
who will be an assistant vice pres- 
ident at that branch. JAMES REED 
was named an assistant vice pres- 
ident in the municipal bond division 
of the bank’s bond investment de- 
partment. 
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J. WEINTRAUB 


L. G. PORTER 


Mercantile National Bank of Miami 
Beach: JOSEPH WEINTRAUB, chair- 
man, has been elected to the ad- 
ditional post of president. Mr. Wein- 
traub also is chairman of the in- 
surance companies comprising the 
American Equity Group. 


La Salle National Bank, Chicago: LESTER 
G. PORTER, executive vice president 
and a director of Borg-Warner Corp., 
was elected to the bank’s board of 
directors. Mr. Porter joined Borg- 
Warner in 1934, was elected treas- 
urer in 1951, administrative vice 
president in 1953, executive vice 
president in April 1956. He also is 
president of B-W Acceptance Corp. 


Chemical,Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y. C.: 
Newly elected vice presidents are 
C. E. ROBERT CLUKIES and HEINZ W. 
GOTTWALD, who handle the bank’s 
business in Scandinavia and West 
Germany, respectively. WILLIAM G. 
RACZ has been appointed a trust 
officer and GEORGE A. MONAHAN an 
assistant secretary. 


Second Bank-State Street Trust Co., 
Boston: THOMAS G. BROWN, JR., J. 
STANLEY LANG and EDWARD A. WESS- 
LING have been elevated to assistant 
vice presidents. In addition s. WALK- 
ER MERRILL, JR. and FREDERICK J. 
RYAN were elected assistant treas- 
urers. 


Colonial Trust Co., New York: WILLIAM 
ZECKENDORF, JR., a vice president 
and director of Webb & Knapp, 
Inc., and ROBERT G. CALDER, JR., 
general counsel of Chesapeake In- 
dustries, Inc., (Colonial’s parent) 
have been elected directors. At the 
same time, CHARLES F. BAILEY, a 
vice president of Colonial, has been 
appointed treasurer. 


Gordon Graves & Co., New York: HAR- 
OLD E. JOHNSON has joined this in- 
vestment banking firm as manager 
of its municipal bond department. 
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THIS is Arizona- 


Between dispersal, climate and Army 
installations, Arizona is rapidly becoming 
the U S. electronics headquarters 
(Motorola, G.E., AiResearch, RCA, Hughes, 
Sperry Rand, Infilco Lear, etc.) 


This, TOO, is Arizona: 


An agricultural haven with year-round season 
Arizona’s fertile soil with its vast irrigation systems 
pours out a bounty in cotton, vegetables, citrus, 
dates and practically every other farm crop 
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E. E. JONES L. J. FORTUNA 

Citizens & Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta: EUGENE E. JONES, vice presi- 
dent, has been placed in charge of 
the small business department suc- 
ceeding JOHN E. PARKERSON who 
has left C&S to become president 
of the Bank of Tifton (Ga.). LOUIS 
J. FORTUNA and WILLIAM A. FISHER 
have been advanced to assistant 
vice presidents; HENRY COLLINS- 
WORTH has been named an as- 
sistant cashier and THOMAS W. SMITH 
has been made an assistant auditor. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y. C.: 
From assistant treasurers, ROGER 
A. LYON and KENNETH J. STICKLER 
have been promoted to assistant 
vice presidents. At the same time 
CHARLES L. VOHRINGER and PAUL 
A. VOLCKER, JR. have been named 
assistant treasurer and financial ec- 
onomist, respectively. 


Mercantile National Bank of Chicago: 
ERNEST H. FARRELL, financial con- 
sultant, was elected a director. Mr. 


W. A. FISHER E. H. FARRELL 
Farrell is retired treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of White Cap Co., 
and previously was associated with 
Stewart-Warner Corp., where he 
was comptroller and treasurer. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company: 
Formerly assistant vice presidents, 
ARTHUR J. EDWARDS and MAURICE 
W. HODGSON have been elected vice 
presidents. New assistant vice pres- 
idents are WALTER H. GEER and 
PARKER R. WAITE. Named assistant 
treasurers are DUDLEY L. ERB, HAR- 
VEY H. NORTHAM, PAUL A. REBOLA 
and JOHN S. WURST. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York: Two 
newly elected directors whose terms 
of office will begin January 1, 1958, 
are CYRUS M. HIGLEY, president and 
trust officer, The Chenango County 
National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Norwich (N. Y.), and AUGUSTUS 
Cc. LONG, chairman of the board of 
The Texas Company, N. Y. 





CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


OF EVENTS 


Jan. 16-17—National Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Feb. 10—-12—Mid-Winter Trust Conference, The Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 

Mar. 10-12—Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
Sept. 21-24—Eighty Fourth Annual Convention, Chicago 


State Associations 


Apr.4 8-10—Georgia: Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 
Apr.” 10-12—Florida: Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 
Apr. 20-22—Lovisiana: Jung Hotel, New Orleans 
May 6-— 7—Tennessee: Peabody Hotel, Memphis 
May 6— 8—Ohio: Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 
May 8— 9—Oklahoma: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
May 9-10—North Dakota: Patterson Hotel, Bismarck 


May 11-13—Texas: Rice Hotel, Houston 


May 15-16—lilinois: Palmer House, Chicago 


May 15-16—Kansas: Kansas City 


Moy 15-—16—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
May 16—-20—Maryland: Claridge Hotel, Atiantic City 

May 17-19—California: Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 

May 19-21—WMississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

May 20-21—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

May 21-—23—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
May 23-24—New Mexico: Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

May 25-28—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
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MAXWELL KALB THEO. NOTIDES 
Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y. C.: 
The appointments of MAXWELL KALB 
as a vice president and THEODORE 
NOTIDES as an assistant vice pres- 
ident, were recently announced. 


CORPORATE 


CHANGES 





General Foods Corp., White Plains, N.Y.: 
JOHN A. SARGENT, former president 
of Diamond Alkali Co., was elected 
vice president-finance. Mr. Sargent 
also is a director of The White 
Motor Co. and Central National 
Bank of Cleveland. 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., Philadelphia: 
W. COOPER WILLITS, assistant to 
the president since joining Pennsalt 
in 1956, was appointed treasurer. 
Mr. Willits formerly was associated 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., in- 
vestment bankers. 


American Cable & Radio Corp., New 
York: ROBERT F. BENDER, executive 
vice president for finance and a 
director of the associated Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., has been elected a director. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago: 
A. M. STRONG, international trade 
consultant and a retired vice president 
of American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago, was elected a di- 
rector of the company’s subsidiary, 
Brunswick International, CA. 


Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minneapolis: 
J. RUSSELL DUNCAN was. elected 
president and chief executive officer. 
The 40-year-old Duncan formerly 
was vice president of Consolidated 
Foundries & Mfg. Corp. 


Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp., Chi- 
cago: C. ROBERT BRANSON has been 
appointed assistant to the treasurer. 
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Head of his class— 
but a problem in arithmetic 


Educating, feeding and clothing children present a problem in financial 
arithmetic for any family these days .. . a problem compounded when 
unforeseen emergencies call for extra dollars. 

Helping to supply those dollars—the dollars to meet family needs or 
emergencies — is the big job that the Beneficial Finance System has been 
doing for 43 years. 

seneficial serves both large cities and small communities ... has the largest 
number of small loan offices under single ownership. 

Loans average approximately $400 and the volume amounts to more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars a year. 


...@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose. 


Finance Co: 


Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Del. 





MORE THAN 1000 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, HAWAII AND ALASKA 
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imprinter Proves Documents 
Were Microfilmed 


Marking documents as they run 
through a microfilmer is now possible 
with an accessory printer recently 
marketed by Recordak Corporation. 


Known as the Recordak Fine Line 
Printer, the new accessory prints a 
line across the face or the back of 
every document. Clerks can simply 
thumb through a batch of documents 
to make sure that every item has been 
filmed. 


This also provides an automatic 
audit as a by-product of the imprinting 
feature. The predetermined number 
of items, as indicated on a covering 
sheet, can be checked against the 
automatic counter on Recordak micro- 
filmers. 


Available for immediate delivery, it 
can only be used on the Recordak Re- 
liant Microfilmer. 


For additional information address 
the corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


A Bank Sign Designed 
For Drive-ins 


A sign small enough for the limit- 
ed space of a drive-in window yet 
offering maximum visibility, adjusta- 
bility and interchangeability, is the 
way the Winters Bank Sign people 
who developed it, describe this drive- 
in unit. 

Durably constructed of aluminum 
with a weighted base for stability, 
the 16'% inch sign can be raised 
about 5 inches to bring it to any 





What Do You Need ? 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

. ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges — 
Calendars—Matches 

. AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit— Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs —Counters—Desks— Wastebaskets 

11. — Check—Ledger— 


12. poxes— Cash—Coin—Mail—Sate Deposit — 
Stamp—Storage 

13. BUSINESS FORMS— Account— Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract —Fan Fold— 
Ledger —Legal —Payroll— Statement — 
Tax Record —Visible Record 

14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization 
Interest—Tax Wage 

15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

18. CHECK SORTERS 

19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 

22. COIN BANKS 

23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps— Wrappers 

24. ee BOOKS and ENVELOPES 


26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

27. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

28. DISPENSERS—Cup—Soap—T ape—Towel 

29. DISPLAYS—Lobby— Window 

30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail— Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payrolt—String 

33. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

34. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—[ranster 
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35. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

36. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

37. FLOOR MATS —Lobby—Teller 

38. GATES and GRILLES 

39. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 

40. INK— hr orriee tol —Check Signer—Duplicator 
41. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 
42. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

43. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent — 


Lamp 

44. LOCKS 

45. MACHINES—Accounting— Addin ee 
Bookkeeping—Caiculating—C: Copying— 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Fotding— 


Letter Opening— Mailing —Numbering— 

a Perforating —Proof 

46. MATS—Composition —Plastic—Rubber— 
Teller 

47. MICROFILM 

48 PAPER SHREDDERS 

49. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk — 
Fountain 

50. PUNCHES—Ledger 

51. RACKS—Cashier s—Clothing—Coin— 
Currenc 

52. RUBBER § AMPS and PADS 

53. SCAFFOLDING 

54. SCALES— < ~ —Lobby—Postage 

55. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 

56. SHELVES 

57. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeab'e 
counter) — Depaitment—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Piates—Outdoor— Tetie: 

58. STANDS— ee 


59 STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

60. STATIONERY 

61. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 
Marking 


62 SUPPLIES General Office 

63. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrualt—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 

64. TV—Closed Circuit 

65. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
tency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 

66. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

67. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 

68. VENDING MACHINES 

69. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

70. WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNolly and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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desired level. The sign portion is 
rotatable and the plate portion bear- 
ing the message can be changed at 
will. 

The complete unit consists of 
the height-adjustable stand, frame, 
teller’s name plate, window designa- 
tion, F.D.1I.C. sign, five holiday re- 
minders and window closer. Addi- 
tional plates with messages engraved 
on one or both sides are available 
at moderate extra cost. 


Address Winters Bank Signs, 71 
West Jersey St., Elizabeth 2, N. J. 


Abbott Coin Counter Co. 
Offers New Catalog 


The most extensive line of coin 
and currency handling equipment 
ever offered by the Abbott Coin 
Counter Company, Inc., is attrac- 
tively featured in a new 40-page 


catalog recently issued by the firm. 


Completely indexed and well ill- 
ustrated, the catalog covers in ad- 
dition the company’s supplemental 
equipment designed to assist the 
various phases of coin and currency 
handling. These products include 
such items as coin and currency 
trays, vault units, money bags, tell- 
ers trucks and buses, and coin payers. 


Also featured, and this for the 
first time, is a complete line of dec- 
orator-designed bank signs and cal- 
endars. 


A copy of this excellent publica- 
tion will be sent without charge to 
any reader requesting it, by the 
Abbott Coin Counter Company,Inc., 
144th Street and Wales Avenue, 
New York 54, N. Y. 
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Burroughs Micro-Twin 2 in 1 Recorder and 
Reader masters all your microfilming tasks 
with one sensibly priced unit. The Recorder 
photographs essential documents you wish 
preserved. The Reader projects these filmed 
documents with life-size clarity. A single 
knob converts from recording to reading— 


and back again. 


Burroughs Micro-Twin leads the way in 
microfilming advances, too! Such saving 
features as automatic check endorsing 
that's fast, clean, and uniform. The exclu- 
sive indexing meter instantly locates specific 


filmed documents. A choice of lenses, 37 


OUGHS AND MICRO-TWIN’’ ARE TRADEMARKS. 
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to 1 or 24 to 1 ratio. The unit records as 
fast as the operator can load the auto- 
matic feeder. Facsimile prints can be made 


on the spot. (No darkroom needed!) 


If you require a separate recorder and/or 
reader, time-saving, money-saving features 
are yours in economical individual units, 
too! Contact our nearest office and ask to 
see this equipment in action. You'll find it 
saves much more than it costs. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 











New universar 
Roberts electric 


NUMBERING MACHINE 





The numbering head of the new Roberts 
E-21-U “universal electric” is entirely 
flexible. It can be turned to permit num- 
bering at any point on a sheet, card, tag, 
label or strip of material up to 12 inches 
wide and of any length. It automatically 
prints numbers from 1 to 999,999 with 
instant choice of consecutive, duplicate or 
repeat, through as many as 10 carbons. 
Just plug in. Also available for foot 


operation. Roberts numbering machines 
have been leaders since 1889. Write 
for details. 


HELLER ROBERTS _ 
_ Manufacturing Corporation oe 





NAME IMPRINTING 


in less than 2 minutes 


WITH THE 


CHECK IMPRINTER 
Distributed by leading bank lithographers 
The modern, visible process. Requires no skill. 
With a few minutes practise, any clerk can 
operate the Franklin and imprint bound fillers, 
with end stubs or no stubs. Complete imprint- 
ing operation of a check book in less than 2 
minutes. Easier-to-read signatures make for 
faster sorting. It is dry printing, sharp, clear. 
Compact and sturdy, it performs with un- 


ending precision. Write for literature. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CORP 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


ea eee) 
with or without a number 
n upper left corner or over signature 












New Flow Microfilm Camera 
Introduced by Diebold, Inc. 


A product of Diebold’s Flofilm 
Division, this new motorized flow 
microfilm camera was introduced by 
the manufacturer last month at 


the National Business Show in New 
York. 


Incorporating all the features of 
the Diebold Flofilm 9600 microfilm 
camera, the unit has in addition 
an independent motorized conveyor 
system that returns the microfilm 
copy to the operator in its original 
sequence. The camera operates elec- 
trically throughout, is of simple 
and efficient design and incorporates 
a film magazine that eliminates any 
handling, threading and loading of 
film by the operator. 

Integrated into a work table that 


provides sufficient working space, 
the new camera is extremely low 
priced, making it readily available 
to both large and small banks. 


Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, 
Ohio, will be pleased to supply ad- 
ditional details. 


“Time-Engineered”’ Equipment 
Helps Reduce Operating Costs 


Shaw-Walker Company recently 
published an easy-to-read, 36-page 
handbook that will spark new ideas 
for speeding depositor service, desk 
work and record keeping. 

In this hand-book 160 pictures of 
fireproof equipment, tellers’ counters 
and officers’ desks in modern colors 
illustrate the many applications of the 
company’s ‘“‘time-engineered’”’ bank- 
ing equipment and systems. Emphasis 


‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 


of Our Customers’ 
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hear a word you say. 


his becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 

cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


Private telephone dis- 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 
provides complete privacy of phone conversation. 


Even those seated at your desk cannot 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—dquiets the office; midst surrounding 


noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 


Write for literature. Available in colors. 


Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 65 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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is placed on work-organization, better 
use of available space and point-of-use 
fire protection for records to save 
time. 


For quick easy reference, all pic- 
tures and facts are departmentalized 
in the handbook which is being offered 
free when requested on bank letter- 
head. 


Write Shaw-Walker Company, 
Muskegon 53, Mich., and ask for 
‘Modern Banking Equipment.” 


The Statesman 
By Remington Rand 


A new product of Remington 
Rand worthy of special attention 
is this electric typewriter that pro- 
portionally spaces each letter of the 
alphabet according to its width. 





For the typist, the major improve- 
ment offered by the new machine, 
called the Statesman, is the fool- 
proof way it solves the tricky prob- 
lem of backspacing to correct mis- 
typed characters. Two exclusive 
features, a position locator and a 
repeating backspacer, make it a 
wholly automatic job. 

Among the .many time saving 
features on the machine are a key- 
board that automatically locks when 
the carriage reaches the end of the 
writing line, eliminating the possi- 
bility of strikeovers, and the presence 
of a fast electric rewind control, 
when fabric ribbon is used. 


Offering a choice of eight newly 
created type styles, the Statesman 
has as an optional feature, termed 
dual-rite, that enables the typist 
to quickly switch to bold-face for 
emphasizing key words or sentences 
within the body of any typewritten 
manuscript. 

For more material about this ma- 
chine which is available in seven 
attractive colors, write Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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@ TRADE MARK 


THE NEW WAY 


handling of loose coins !}- 


Tray holds 10 coins each of pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters, halves, in each of 68 staggered 
pockets, making possible the giving out of change 







-.- MEANS 


QUALITY 


Tne DOWNEY CHANGE TRAY 


THE OLD WAY 





quickly and accurately. Figures on border desig- 
nate denominations of coins . eames. In 3 styles: 
-mounted on pedestal; 
bumpers for counter use; :. -mounted on short 
legs, arranged for nesting with other trays. 7 
made of cast aluminum, measures 12%" x 9 

A big time saver. 


- fitted with rubber 


Tle COIN PACKAGING TRAY 


For use with tubular wrappers. Facilitates filling 
tubular wrappers in the following manner: Lay 
coins in tray, sloping forward. Then open tubular 
wrapper and engage coins at front of tray. Then 
push coins into wrapper. Keep rear end of wrap- 
per covered with finger. Made of wood or steel 
depending on the availability of material. A very 
handy item. 





Te CURRENCY RACK _. 2 





SEAL 
PRESS 


meets afyproved 


The user, with one hand, may attach cord and pull until 
Seal Pin is forced through the folds of canvas coin bag. 

Weighs only 17 ozs.... half the average weight of other 
Seal Presses... but with twice the leverage! Makes per. 
fect die impression when deforming the seal. Meets 

approved requirements. 


PURE LEAD SEALS 


The Lead Seals used with the above 
Press, are pilfer- proof, made of pure, 
non-porous soft lead that will not 
crack or break, easily deformed, mak- 
ing clear-cut impressions of sender's 
name on seal. Approved by insurance 
Companies, P. 0. Dept., Federal Re- 
serve Bank, R. R. Express Companies, 
etc. Cord in Seal has a tensile strength 
130 ibs. Fitted with hemp cord and pin. 
Seals packed in bundles of 50; pins 
may be ordered in varying lengths. 

















The €C. 


SEND TO DEPT. A 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


a ee 


This device holds a moderate amount of bills of 
varying denominations rendered available for quick 
handling. Cashing of checks made quick and easy. 


Aluminum Base, 6% inches square. Nickeled posts 
are 7 inches high with counterweights. 





LINEN 
SHIPPING 
TAGS 


SUPERIOR IN STRENGTH 
-+. proved by ‘PULL’ test 





They are made to ‘‘deliver the 


goods.’’ Made of 8-point weight, 
size 23%'’ x 6%"’ with ‘‘Register”’ 
stub. Style No. 2 same size but with 
blank stub for desired copy. Style 
No. 3, 236’’x3"' without stub. Rein- 
forced eyelet extends to end of tag. 
Printed in red and black. Bank im- 
print included in price. 


L. DOWNEY CO. 
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end wasteful 
‘repeat operations” 


-coupons 


YMENT RE’ 
Bee BY MA! 
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here’s how Allison coupons 
save time...cut costs 


Filling in coupons one at a time; making 

up loose coupons into books; mailing advance 
notices month after month, are completely 
eliminated. 


One swift stroke perforates a full book 

of Allison coupons. Ready to use in less than 
a minute. The coupon book is available 

to give to the borrower as part of the loan 
closing transaction. Quick, on-the-spot 
service the customer appreciates. 


The Allison system is the only plan 
available which gives you complete flexibility 
without a heavy paperwork penalty. 


Let us give you complete information about 
Allison’s time-saving convenience. Write today. 
You will receive all the facts by return mail. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 






COUPON 
BOOKS 





P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


An Investment in Efficiency 





Lyon Markets Economy 
Locker Rack 


Lyon Metal Products Inc., sug- 
gests this practical clothes storage 
unit for banks where floor space is 
limited and low cost is a prime re- 
quirement. 

Capable of accommodating 10 per- 
sons, this portable locker rack is 
equipped with a patented coat hanger 
and chain arrangement which fits 
through the sleeve and permits coats 
and jackets to be locked to the 
rack. In addition, each door has 
a built-in lock with two keys. 

Finished in gray baked-on enamel, 
the unit measures 50 inches wide, 
18 inches deep and 76 inches high. 

Lyon Metal Products, 
located in Aurora, IIl. 


Ine., is 





EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


The appointment of DEAN R. 
MCKAY as director of communi- 
cations for International Business 
Machines Corp. was recently an- 
nounced. In this post he will direct 
all external and internal informa- 
tional activities of the company. 
DOUGLAS N. JONES, district sales 
manager in Kansas City succeeds 
Mr. McKay as director of personnel 
for the company’s data processing 
division. 


BROWN L. COBLE has joined Bank 
Building and Equipment Corp. as 
bank analyst. He has had broad 
experience in architectural planning 
and design for the past several 
years and has applied his experience 
to the problems inherent in building 
design and construction. 
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The greatest advance in filing capacitation in forty years that pays 
for itself in space saving, office traffic flow, work procedures, and 
accessibility of all working papers and documents. 


bis 4 j Grade "A" in all appointments, full suspension, aluminum hard- 





_ 4 ware and color combinations. Fits into your present file line. 
/ APPROVED: N. Y. STATE, FEDERAL AND VARIOUS AGENCIES! 
sg | 
Baie “earacity) PAPER 
CAPACITY CAPACITY 
_ NEW 5005 _OLD FILES 
AVAILABLE IN : MODERNIZE WITH COLOR 
ade Genie FOR OFFICE HARMONY 






















~ DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AVAILABLE, stamparo stanpaeo 
i WRITE DEPT. 101, AT YOUR LOCAL OFFICE DEALER ae aah 


ee art steel co. inc. 170 w. 233rd st., new york 63,n. y. 
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Rh aaa erale eee, are otcadie coat yo tones bt Sire aaaiarr bro. 416) s\'oia vere lek Seis yaoi Qs a aleNs 132.1 147.6 1519 163.5 146.1 
Fanner RUN SUNN IUNINEN UNNI 655 5 foo: ois 5 Sark w 6s: sds a Sow Wer aww wb See w & BtOIO 265.5 260.3 287.3 292.1 259.5 
MMR ct eed aed cscie, che de ad ahas asi ash dibs (akcie aa ere taiw Sie va Gielen suaiarelevelannloa aie eiaers 299.1 282.1 368.0 402.3 276.6 
BANK STOCK PRICES (Merrill Lynch indexes) 
ate tannin tha cadena hd atiteh at iendinnionee 255.8 253.6 2828 NA. NA. | 
NC oc ojcln ceed cic ws dias cba cdedwieeesinakae weaker nels 2299 2194 2363 N.A. N.A. 
NINN NE TRIN) 0 0.555 1nd hac asain d avaie wo, bea rade dsb Obie Kis wae 269.2 270.6 304.8 N.A. N.A. 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE ACTIVITY 
gg re 2.4 2.8 2.2 2.8 17 
SOGEE MNEKOSE (ith HNQUECINES OF SREPOE) 6.00. aos oscccincawecdsecavasccees 3,005 2,608 2,382 350 2,239 


*“Weekly averages of daily figures. 
**Monthly averages of daily figures. 
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ONaltonal De luxe adding machine... 


Live Keyboard’ with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


rrr wr wm wR wm wm ww ew ew ew eee ew ewe 


Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor—so 
you can now forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth hand motion from 
keys to motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator’s touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 
effort. The new National not only has 


new operating advantages. but also has 
new quietness and new beauty! 
“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable 
Keytouch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
Signal... Subtractions in red... Auto- 
matic Credit Balance in red... Auto- 
matic space-up of tape when_ total 
prints... Large Answer Dials... Easy- 
touch Key Action... Full-Visible Key- 
board with Automatic Ciphers... 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, onto 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National “De luxe” Adding Ma- 
chine pays for itself with the time- 
and-effort it saves, continues sav- 
ings as yearly profit. One hour a 
day saved with this National will, 
in the average office, repay 100% 
a year on the investment. See a 
demonstration on your own work. 
Call nearest National branch office 
or dealer. See phone 

book yellow pages. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING MACHINES » CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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